DRAMA 


USICAL A 





| CHRISTEN THEE SPOKANE Declares Patrice Munsel 
as She Smacks the Traditional Bottle of Champagne 
on the Bulbous Bow of a New Cruiser. With Her Is 
Charles W. Bryan of U.S. Steel's Federal Shipyard 


Ben Greenhaus 
WESTWARD HO! Efrem Kurtz Points Out Kansas City to Pierre 
Luboshutz. Gladys Swarthout, Genia Nemenoff and Benny Good- 
man Where the Artists Performed during the City's “Musical Day”, 
Attended by 25,000 People 


SOMETHING FOR 
THE BOYS — Fran- 
ces Greer Sings in 
Tennessee's Kennedy 
General Hospital. 
Lt. Paul Buchanan 
and Major Neil 
Lamont Form the 


Honor Guard 


Kennedy Hospital 


CHARITY DRIVE — 
Philadelphia's 
Mayor, Bernard 
Samuel, Thanks Lan- 
sing Hatfield for 
Assisting with the 
Local United War 
Chest Campaign 


HARVESTERS —Vic- : 
wis a oe FAN CLUB—Con- 


Viole Merle, = rad Thibault Oblig- 

English Duo Singers, ’ - ingly Gives His 

Help Pick a Bumper te >, - Autograph to 

Crop of Peaches in , ; : + Students of Keuka 
New York State : College 


HOSPITAL TOUR— 
Ida Krehm, Pianist, 
Entertains Convales- 
cent Members of 
the RCAF in Hamil- 


ton, Ontario 


SHADES OF IOWA 
— Stell Andersen, 
Pianist, Demon- 
strates Tall Corn 
Grows Not Only in 
the Midwest, but in 
Vermont as well 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES "MANON" 
On the Opening Night of the Chicago Opera Season Bidu Sayao, the Manon of the Evening, 
ls Congratulated by Fausto Cleva, Artistic Director. With Them Are John D. Allen, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors, and Abner J. Stillwell, President of the Company 
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Chicago Opera Produces Exceptional ‘Parsifal” 


Fritz Stiedry Conducts as Re- 
placement for George Szell— 
Emery Darcy Sings Name Role, 
Thorborg Scores as Kundry 


By CHARLES QUINT 

CHICAGO 

HE pall of mediocrity which had covered 

many of the performances during the first 

two weeks of the Chicago Opera’s short sea- 

son, was surprisingly lifted during the after- 

noon performance of Wagner’s “Parsifal’ on 
Oct. 20. 

This was surprising because “Parsifal” 
threatened for a time to be the season’s fiasco. 
George Szell was scheduled to conduct, but 
for reasons never actually defined, fled the 
premises precipitately. The management de- 
clined to clarify the situation with any explan- 
ation and “Parsifal” with or without Mr. Szell 
remained scheduled. 

Fritz Stiedry, not even a name to most Chi- 
cago opera patrons, was pressed into service 
to conduct. To him great credit must go for 
a performance essentially festival in character, 
paced with admirable consideration for singers, 
and the general feeling of well being which 
comes with a good production. 

True, a phalanx of prompters in the wings 
incessantly uttered raucous sounds seemingly 
as confusing to singers as audience, but with 
it all the essential quality of Wagner’s great 
opera was preserved throughout. 

Emery Darcy, never before heard in Chicago 
in the title role, made a distinctly favorable 
impression. His voice was adequate and the 
simplicity of his delineation gave added depth 
and meaning to the part. 

_ Kerstin Thorborg revealed new depths and 
force as Kundry. The voice was in splendid 
shape and she made this difficult role believ- 
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able and sympathetic throughout. Martial 
Singher’s Amfortas was expressive in every 
instance, especially effective and compelling 
in the Grail scene, where spiritual suffering 
as well as physical was portrayed with telling 
poignancy. 

Emanuel List gave a compelling interpreta- 
tion as Gurnemanz, lifting this long-winded 
part from a monotonous plane, with rare art- 
istry. Gerhard Pechner’s Klingsor was prop- 
erly malignant and vengeful and one watched 
him with intensity whenever he appeared. 
Nicola Moscona gave dignity and presence to 
the role of Titurel. 

The flower maidens, sung by Elvira Helal, 
Patsy Patasky, Jane Pabst, Alice Tate, Inge 
Manski and Doris Doe, added greatly to the 
attractiveness of the magic garden scene, en- 


(Continued on page 7) 


Worcester Presents 
86th Annual Festival 


Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy Returns—All Amer- 
ican Program and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater Are Given. 


By Car E, Linpstrom 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

“T°HE Worcester Festival, which, with a bold 
stroke of imagination, began its reconver- 
sion last year by bringing in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for a week’s stay, returned to peace- 
time basis with a return engagement for that 
eminent band and its leader, Eugene Ormandy. 

The 86th festival opened on Oct. 8 with a 
concert of familiar music featuring Stella Roman 
singing Mozart’s “Crudele! Ah no mio bene”, 
Weber’s “Leise, leise” and Verdi’s “Pace, pace, 
mio Dio”. The festival chorus of 361 voices 
under the direction of Walter Howe was heard 
a cappella in Denman Thompson’s “O Love 
Divine” and Tchaikovsky’s “Hymn of Praise”. 
William Kincaid received an ovation for his 
solo in “Night Soliloquy”. The orchestra’s 
chief contribution to the opening concert was 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony. 

Although the attendance dropped somewhat 
on the following day it was then that the key- 
note of the festival was sounded with a concert 
in celebration of Peace. Capt. Frederick C, 
Sachse, U. S. N., in a brief address, dedicated 
the concert to the living and the dead who had 
made triumph possible. 

This program was composed entirely of 
works of American inspiration. An anthem for 
chorus, organ and piano called “O All Ye 
Works of the Lord” by George William Vol- 
kel was presented, with the composer at the 
organ. It had bigness but brevity. Dashing 
virtuoso passages which left few of the organ 
sonorities unexplored were used to cement 
choral segments of the anthem and occasionally 
the huge chorus was flooded out. It is a mod- 
ern work in the sense that its main interest 
lies in bold application of harmonic sound lay- 
ers rather than cantilena. The texture is bare 
rather than rich but the design is arresting and 
the feeling sincere. 

Donald Dame’s tenor solo in “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” brought a rapturous demon- 
stration from the audience for his mellow and 
unforced singing, which suited the music’s gen- 
eral sweetness of mood. The chorus had a 

(Continued on page 6) 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT THE 
WORCESTER 
FESTIVAL 


Participants in the Various 
Musical Events— 
Donald Dame, 
Harry C. Coley, 
Jean Watson, 
Stella Roman, 
Lansing Hatfield 
and 
Walter Howe 
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Golschmann Opens 


St. Louis Series 


Symphony Dedicates 
First Program of Year 
to Allies 


By Hersert W. Cost 


ST. LOUIS 


W ITH a fanfare of trumpets Vla- 
dimir Golschmann opened the 
66th season of the St. Louis Symphony 
at the Municipal Opera House on Oct. 
19 and 20. The personnel of the or- 
chestra has been restored to 85 mem- 
bers and the regular season has been 
enlarged from 18 to 20 pairs of sub- 
scription concerts, as well as the regu- 
lar series of Public School concerts, 
the annual engagement with the Bal- 
let and other special Pop concerts. 
The new schedule calls for 10 mat- 
inees, each on alternate Fridays and 
Sundays with 20 Saturday night con- 
certs. The new plan of offering a 
combination of these groups has in- 
creased the subscriptions to new high 
levels. 

Both audiences enthusiastically greet- 
ed Mr. Golschmann and his orchestral 
program “To the Allies”. It opened 
with a spirited performance of the 
Berlioz Overture “The Roman Carni- 
val”, followed by a first local perform- 
ance of Khrennikoff’s Symphony No. 1, 
which was played with extreme finesse. 
Its reception indicated that it should 
be included in the regular repertoire. 
Then followed Delius’s “The Walk to 
the Paradise Garden” and a first hear- 
ing of Aaron Copland’s Suite from 
“Our Town”, which found favor with 
its simplicity and sincerity. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Golschmann and the or- 
chestra gave a magnificent reading of 
the Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis and 
“Chloe” by Ravel. 


Full House Greets 
Pittsburgh Opening 


Fritz Reiner Conducts 
Suite from Prokofieff’s 
“Semyon Kotko” 


By J. Frep LissFeit 


PITTSBURGH 
T= local Syria Mosque permits 
an attendance of almost 4,000 per- 
sons. This was completely occupied 
on Oct. 19, for the opening concert 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. 
War time economy in dress was 
abolished and the audience was as 
brilliant as the music. The program 
consisted of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
any and third “Leonore” Overture, 
agner’s “Tannhauser” Overture 
and a suite from Prokofieff’s new 
opera, “Semyon Kotko.” 

The suite is somewhat too dis- 
tended, but none the less interesting 
pictorially and instrumentally through- 
out. It mever seems to touch Soviet 
ideology excepting in a cortege which 
somewhat suggests mass drive. While 
it oits some of the old Prokofieff 

es, it is little reminiscent 
of the better wn themes and 
rhythms. It lacks nothing in interest, 
but it- needs contracting to heighten 
certain passages where spontaneity is 
lacking. The audience whole hearted- 
1 acclaimed the work which Fritz 
Reiner gave a highly dramatic read- 
ing, yet this same audience sat back 
in happy delirium when it heard the 
first strains of the Wagner which 
closed the program. 
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Erich Leinsdorf 


Fritz Reiner 


Opening Concert Fea- 
tures Copland Ballet 
Music. 


By E_more Bacon 
CLEVELAND 


HE Cleveland Orchestra season 

opened on Oct. 11, with Erich 
Leinsdorf, returned from his army 
duties, occupying the Severance Hall 
podium again. 

For the first program, without solo- 
ist, Mr. Leinsdorf and the orchestra 
offered the first number in a series of 
works by American composers he ex- 
pects to present throughout the season 
in addition to the regular standard 
symphonic repertory. This was Aaron 
Copland’s suite from the ballet, “Ap- 
palachian Spring,” a clever and color- 
ful work, with much lyric beauty to 
offset some of its brittleness. 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s musical understand- 
ing was quite clearly set forth in his 
own afrangements for orchestra of 
three Bach Sinfonias from the church 
cantatas. A brilliant performance of 
the Strauss tone poem “Don Juan” 
and a fine reading of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony completed the program. 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, gave a 
brilliant performance of Brahms’s 
First Concerto as the feature of the 
second Severance Hall orchestral con- 
cert on Oct. 10 which Mr. Leinsdorf 
devoted entirely to Brahms. Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s own arrangements of two 
of the Eleven Chorale Preludes for 
Organ were beautifully done, keeping 
to the Brahms pattern and maintain- 
ing the religious atmosphere. A pro- 
found presentation of the Fourth Sym- 
phony closed the program. 

The orchestra presented its first 
Twilight Concert on Oct. 21, with 
Rudolph Ringwall conducting and of- 
fering, as a novelty, a first Cleveland 
performance of Stravinsky’s “Circus 
Polka” and Four Norwegian Moods, 
ingenious music that won a fine re- 
sponse from both orchestra and audi- 
ence. The program included Schu- 


bert’s “Marche Militaire’, Gould’s 
“Red Cavalry” March, the “Dance of 
the Hours”, “Artists’ Life”, and 


“Tannhauser”’ Overture. 


Hannikainen Leads 
Duluth Ensemble 


First Concert Presents 
Kerstin Thorborg as 
Soloist. 

DULUTH 


HE Duluth Symphony, under the 
direction of Tauno Hannikainen, 
opened its 13th season on Nov. 2. This 
coming season will be Mr. Hanni- 
kainen’s fourth year‘as conductor of 
the orchestra. 
Kerstin Thorborg was the guest art- 





Vladimir Golschmann 





Chicago Launches 





Désiré Defauw 


Erich Leinsdorf Returns To Cleveland 


ist at the opening concert. Miss Thor- 
borg sang Beethoven’s “Die Ehre Got- 
tes in der Natur”, Hugo Wolf’s “Ge- 
sang Weylas” and “Kennst du das 
land”, Grieg’s “Vaaren”, “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila”, and a Swedish 
folk song, “Ack Varmeland Du 
Skona”. 

The orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram included Tchaikovsky’s Third 
Symphony, Svendsen’s' “Zorahayda” 
and Sibelius’s “Finlandia”. In memory 
of Paul Lemay, the first conductor of 
the orchestra, reported killed in action 
overseas, the ensemble played the 
Lento from Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 10. 

Guest soloists to be heard during the 
season are Claudio Arrau, Patricia 
Travers, Ennio Bolognini and Leon 
Fleisher. The season will consist of 
six Friday subscription concerts, two 
pop concerts and two for children. 
Thus far, ticket sales are far thead of 
last year, and a successful season is 
anticipated. A. H. 





Tauno Hannikainen 


Robert Whitney 


Whitney Leads Off 
Louisville Series 


Swarthout Guest at 
Opener—Youth Concerts 
Resumed. 


By H. W. Hauscui_p 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OLLOWING aa series of brilliant 

Summer concerts at_ historic 
Churchill Downs, the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic, under Robert S. Whitney 
opened its ninth season on Oct. 9, at 
the Memorial Auditorium, with Gladys 
Swarthout as guest soloist. 

The opening program consisted, 
among other selections, of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, and Enesco’s Ru- 
manian Rhapsody, while Miss Swarth- 
out chose a program of principally 
French songs, including folksongs of 
Auvergne, and selections from “Car- 
men”. 

On Oct. 18, the Philharmonic con- 
tinued its “Making Music Series”, for 
the school children, with Martha Gra- 
ham Hill as special soloist. This series 





Symphony Season 


First Program Dedicated 
To Victory — Désiré 
Defauw Conducts 


By CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO 

HE Chicago Symphony opened its 

55th season in Orchestra Hall on 

the afternoon of Oct. 4, with Désiré 
Defauw conducting. 

The program was dedicated to Vic- 
tory and began with the playing of 
the national anthems of England, 
France, Russia, China and the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The “Eroica” Symphony, played on 
the second half of the program, dis- 
closed full warm orchestral tone, frag- 
ments of beauty and an exalted mood 
which was not always maintained 
throughout the work. 

The first half of the program con- 
tained a first performance of Mias- 


kowsky’s Homage-Overture. Elgar’s 
Overture, “Cockaigne,” and Schel- 
ling’s “Victory Ball” were also 


heard. The concert was repeated on 
Oct. 5. 

The second subscription concert, 
Oct. 11 and 12, was the first of a 
series of Brahms programs. Kerstin 
Thorborg, mezzo-soprano, gave dis- 
tinction to the concert with here sin- 
cere interpretation of three Brahms 
Lieder and as soloist with the Men’s 
Choir from the United German Male 
Choruses of Chicago, in Brahms’ 
Rhapsodie, Op. 53. 

Mr. Defauw opened the program 
with the “Tragic” Overture. The 
second half of the program was de- 
voted to the First Symphony. 

If the 55th season of the Symphony 
does not become its most brilliant, at 
the present rate it will rank~as the 
noisiest. Each successive concert of 
the new season, under Désiré De- 
fauw’s baton, has seemed progressively 
louder until the orchestra at times 
sounded somewhat like an overstaffed 
brass band. The subscription con- 
certs on Oct. 18 and 19 in Orchestra 
Hall gave full opportunity to the per- 
cussion section in Franck’s Symphonic 
Poem No. 2, “Le Chasseur Maudit”, 
and the Sibelius Symphony No. 5. 


Schmitt Suite Played 


Schmitt’s Suite, “The Tragedy of 
Salome”, augmented with women’s 
voices from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir (George 
Howerton, director) had a melodra- 
matic texture and was the most satis- 
fying offering of the evening. The 
concert began with Stock’s “A Musi- 
cal Self-Portrait,” straightforward 
music with the glints of humor 
throughout. 

The Tuesday afternoon series began 
Oct. 23, Mr. Defauw conducting. 
Tchaikovsky’s 4th Symphony was di- 
rected with attention to smashing 
climaxes, much of its inner beauty 
passed over too hurriedly to satisfy. 
Sibelius’s “Night-Ride and Sunrise” 
seemed an endless monotony with little 
relief in greeting the sunrise. Han- 
del’s “Water Music” (arranged by 
Hamilton Harty) brought the orches- 
tra’s happiest moments at the concert. 
Rossini’s “Semiramide” overture be- 
gan the program. 





of matinee concerts is doing a splendid 
job in building future adult audiences 
for fine music, as well as the develop- 
ment of outstanding student soloists, 
student compositions, and local high 
school orchestras, which are given the 
opportunity of performing with the 
Philharmonic. 
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Friedelind Wagner and Arturo Toscanini at 
the Buenos Aires Airport before Boarding a 
Plane for New York in 1941 


By Hersert FP. Peyser 


NCORRIGIBLE Wagnerite though I have 

been frorm boyhood and remain through 

thick and thin it somehow happened that 
I never reached Bayreuth till 1924. After ten 
years’ blackout the festivals were resuming 
and an international public descended on the 
place as of old. I put up, I remember, at the 
home of a Frau Schmidt just across the street 
from the red brick*house where Liszt had died 
and practically next door to the grounds of 
Wahnfried. On the floor below me lived Dan- 
iela Thode, daughter of Cosima and Hans von 
Biilow, an elderly lady with one blue eye and 
one brown one, who passed me two or tliree 
times on the stairs. One day I rang the bell at 
Wahnfried and bribed a butler to let me step for 
an instant into the library of the villa. On my 
way out I left my card for Siegfried Wagner, 
never dreaming he would even set eyes on it. 
An hour later, returning to Frau Schmidt’s, I 
found he had been there to look me up and, 
not finding me, placed on my table a pair of 
tickets for the entire “Ring”. As I had to be 
in Munich early the next day I was unable 
to use them. I could have torn out every hair 
of my head! 

But if I did not see Wagner’s famous son 
on that first Bayreuth visit I did see his chil- 
dren. I ran across them continually on the 
grounds of Wahnfried, in the streets of the 
town and on the approaches to the Festspiel- 
haus. With their bicycles and carts they 
seemed continually to be getting under one’s 
feet. I remember making one of the boys stand 
still long enough for a snapshot. The most 
conspicuous of the youngsters, yet the most 
elusive, was an exceedingly chubby young 
lady who might have been all of six or seven. 
Up at the theatre she always stood out, even 
in crowds. As the years went by and my own 
Bayreuth pilgrimages multiplied she became an 
increasingly prominent feature of the scene. 


The Author Appears 


“Who is that stout child?” I once asked Furt- 
waengler’s secretary, the bustling and irrepres- 
sible Dr. Berta Geissmar, with whom I was 
discussing the Wagner family in Berlin one 
day. “That one! Why that’s Mouse—didn’t 
you know?” TI did know it was one of the 
Wagner offspring but I didn’t know it was 
“Mouse” and still less could I imagine why 
it was “Mouse”. Today I am as much in the 
dark as ever. Friedelind Wagner, the second 
child of Siegfried and Winifred Wagner, is 
nowadays no uncommon sight in New York, 
blond as ever but vastly more slender. Yet she 
remains “Mouse”, or rather “Mausi”, to every- 
body who knows her even casually. 
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Wagners Granddaughter Pictures 


in Remarkable Book 


Bayreuth s 


Defilement at Hands of Nazis 


What I could not know ten or more years 
ago was that Friedelind would become, in a 
sense, the Nemesis of Bayreuth—not the Bay- 
reuth of Richard Wagner, understand me, or 
even the domain of the hard-shelled and in- 
flexible Cosima—but the Bayreuth of Hitler, 
of “Strength Through Joy” louts and of other 
odious appendages of the Third Reich. A\l- 
though one was aware that she had severed 
her ties with Wahnfried in rebellion against 
Hitler and all his works, thrown down the 
gauntlet to her mother, Hitler’s unregenerate 
admirer, and become the follower and virtual 
foster daughter of Arturo Toscanini, one could 
not appreciate how burning was her detestation 
of those influences which in due course brought 
so much ruin to the town of her birth. Now 
she has published a book; and now we know. 


“HA eritage of Fire” 


This book, with the singularly fortunate title 
“Heritage of Fire” (Harpers, New York, $3) 
is not only one of the most fascinating things 
which has come to my notice in recent years, 
but furnishes an extraordinarily veracious pic- 
ture of the Third Reich in its various phases 
through the decade which led straight to the 
war. Page after page of it is beyond words 
priceless. The authoress (and her editorial 
collaborator, Page Cooper) have brought to 
it not a little of that art which conceals art. 
The writing flows along lightly, without a trace 
of pretense or literary affectation, in facile, al- 
most conversational style. Yet the book builds 
up in masterly crescendo. One never feels 
moved to lay it down, not even when certain 
episodes appear somewhat less engrossing than 
others. Tragic and terrible as the background 
of Friedelind’s recollections unquestionably is 
this determined granddaughter of Richard 
Wagner displays time and again a moderation 
and a quality of humor quite alien to Germany. 
And yet few books I have read about Hitler’s 
Reich, even those which lay on the horrors 
most unsparingly, capture and communicate 
with so little effort and by mere narrative value 
that awful sense of dread, that portentous and 
almost tangible atmosphere of menace which 
only those who have lived even a short time 
in Hitler’s Germany can truly grasp. Some- 
what like her grandfather, Friedelind Wagner 
escaped from Germany without undergoing 
bodily harm. But one had not to experience 


physical torments at the hands of the Nazis 
to feel the appalling depression of body and 
poison of soul they contrived to diffuse. 

were passed 


Friedelind’s childhood years 


Siegfried Wagner's 
Children Dressed Up 
More or Less as 
Characters of the 
“Ring” When They 
Pretended To Be 
Opera Singers at 
Bayreuth. Left to 
Right Are Wolf- 
gang, Verena, Wie- 
land and Friedelind 


lightly enough, in the pleasant environment of 
Wahnfried. Neither she nor her sister, Verena, 
and her two brothers were too heavily bur- 
dened by the weight of memories and tradi- 
tions which crowded upon them. They frol- 
icked in the house, shocked their old aunts by 
putting on their grandfather’s spectacles, in- 
vestigated all the mysteries of the Festspiel- 
haus stage, dressed up like characters in the 
“Ring” and suffered themselves to be pawed 
and patted by countless festival guests. Friede- 
lind was an irrepressible tomboy and once she 
almost broke up a performance of the second 
act of “Siegfried” by slipping through the 
curtain just before the music began and shout- 
ing at the top of her lungs: “My father’s next 
opera will be called ‘Der Kuhwedel’ (“The 
Cow’s Tail’)”. 

Her aunts, Eva and Daniela, began presently 
to remark that the girl was “just like Isolde”, 
their late unfortunate sister. Did they, one 
wonders, realize the deep truth of the compari- 
son? Isolde and her mother, Cosima, were 
to part company for all time after the fateful 
lawsuit over the question of paternity. Friede- 
lind and her English-born mother, Winifred, 
were also to break and their mutual antagonism 
runs through the present book like a scarlet 
thread. The breach, however, came in the 
fullness of time through something very dif- 
ferent and far more sinister than a family 
split of the conventional order. “In the early 
twenties”, writes Friedelind in her preface, 
“my mother met an unknown young fanatic 
and became an ardent follower of his, believing 
he was, indeed, ‘the savior of the world’”. 
The young fanatic was Adolf Hitler, called 
“Wolf” among his intimates. He visited Wahn- 
fried repeatedly, told the children wild stories 
and in various ways made friends with them. 
Siegfried Wagner, according to his daughter, 
was disposed to make light of his wife’s cult 
of various “messiahs” and declined to take 
this one too seriously. 


Hitler’s Leadership 


If Friedelind did not appreciate at once the 
enormity of evil embodied in this baleful 
stranger it must be recalled that she was bare- 
ly out of her infancy when he appeared. How 
many others throughout the world, older and 
more sophisticated, rightly understood the sa- 
tanic compulsion of the devilish hypnotist or 
what his aims portended for mankind? “It 
seems to me that the fact that Adolf Hitler 
was the only leader to emerge will be an ever- 

(Continued on page 34) 














Ormandy Conducts 


(Continued from tage 3) 
soprano section of brilliance and 
clarity, the alto department, sweet- 
ness rather than vibrancy. The 
male voices carried their responsi- 
bilities adequately but their articu- 
lation was somewhat cloudy. Wal- 
ter Howe conducted all of those 
works for which he was responsible 
in an ideal manner. 

For a visiting orchestra to be 
resident in a city for a solid week 
as the Philadelphians were here is 
a tremendous advantage over tour- 
ing conditions. It is doubtful that 
any band of musicians could climb 
off a grimy train and give such an 
account of the “New World” Sym- 
phony as this great orchestra did on 
Tuesday night. Mr. Ormandy’s ac- 
count of it was tone painting of the 
first order. 

Jean Watson, contralto, and 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone, joined 
Miss Roman and Mr. Dame to form 
a quartet of soloists for Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater on Thursday night, 
the orchestral contribution on this 
occasion being the Brahms-Haydn 
Variations and Mr. Ormandy’s 
transcription of Handel’s D minor 
Overture from the Concerto Grosso 
Op. 3, No. 5. On Wednesday there 
was no concert. 

Featured on Friday was Marion 
Bauer’s “China”, a cantata, which 
was heard for the first time with 
orchestral accompaniment. The 
text is taken from Boris Todrin’s 
“Seven Men”, poems based on mod- 
ern China’s sufferings and resist- 
ance to Japanese aggression. She 
has not attempted to write oriental 


at Annual Worcester Festival 


music, although there are scenic 
suggestions in the use of tam-tam 
and occasional rhythm effects usu- 
ally associated with the East. 
Neither has she affected the stri- 
dency and technical complexities 
which pervade much contemporary 
composition. It is singable, ex- 
ploiting choral sonorities with sing- 
ular success. The orchestral writ- 


ing is thin, being accessory rather 
than integral. 

Dorothy Maynor received a tre- 
mendous ovation at this concert. In 





a single group she presented Mo- 
zart, Charpentier and Strauss. By 
intelligent and unaffected use of her 
warm, jeweled tones she made them 
all equally acceptable. ‘“Depuis le 
jour” made a profound impression. 

Mr. Ormandy’s interpret»tion of 
the Franck Symphony was one that 
accented its improvisational char- 
acter. In spite of the unity that 
Franck believed he wrote into the 


Dorothy Maynor 

Chats With Alex- 

ander Hilsberg. 

With Them Are 

Philip B. Haywood 

and Eugene Or- 
mandy 


Piano Soloist Rudolf 

Serkin Rehearses 

with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


piece, about the only common de- 
t.ainator of this performance was 
tle measure-to-measure appeal of 
ti: Philadelphia brand of tonal 
beauty. 

Other instrumental items on one 
or another of the programs were a 
string suite from Corelli, the Bach- 
Ormandy C major Toccata, the 
“1812” and “Semiramide” Over- 
tures, and Brahms C minor Sym- 





Photos by Adrian Siegel 


phony. On Saturday night Rudolf 
Serkin played the Emperor Concer- 
to, bringing to a close, with a near- 
ly capacity. attendance, a festival 
which for a second season finished 
without a deficit. 

On Saturday morning a chil- 
dren’s concert was given under the 
direction of Alexander Hilsberg, 
associate conductor of the orchestra. 
“Peter and the Wolf”, “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik” and “Sea Chanty” 
featuring Edna Phillips, harpist, 
were the principal numbers which 
enchanted an auditorium full of the 
very young. 

As has been customary amplifiers 
were used for these concerts for all 
except the purely orchestral num- 
bers. The controls were manipu- 
lated with more than ordinary skill 
for distortions which almost invari- 
ably accompany use of acoustical 
aids were at no time apparent. 


TMD 





Philadelphia La Scala Company 


Presents Week of Opera in Detroit 


Guarantors Scholarship 
Prize Is Awarded to 
Louise Marie Imperi 


By Seymour KaPeTANSKY 


DETROIT 


ESPITE adverse factors of bad 
weather and a gasoline strike, 
Philadelphia 


the Scala Opera 
Company swept 
through a suc- 
cessful engage- 
ment in De- 
troit’s Masonic 
Temple Oct. 1 
through 7. The 
Detroit Opera 
Guarantors 
have promised 
. a return. en- 
Lane ny gagement dur- 

>. . ing the 1946-47 
; i season. 


Individ- 
Louise Marie Imperi 


La 





ual stars were 
many during the 
week. A capacity crowd acclaimed a 
cold-beset. Grace Moore as Mimi in 
“La Bohéme”, with Nino Martini’s 
Rudolph and George Czaplicki’s 
Marcel also named for especial honors. 

Zinka Milanov took the title role 
of “Aida” and, together with Wini- 
fred Heidt as Amneris, shared most 
of the plaudits. The acting of the 
distaff side noticeably outdistanced 
that of male leads, including Ralph 
Telasko, Arthur Carron, Alexander 
Sved and Nicola Moscona, but the 
singing of Mr. Sved and Mr. Mos- 
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cona was unusually well received. 

The male contingent came back 
strongly on Oct. 3 when Lawrence 
Tibbett’s lead in “Rigoletto” and the 
Duke by Eugene Conley, formerly on 
the staff of a Detroit radio station, 
proved _ top-notch representations. 
Others in the cast included Hilde 
Reggiani, Nino Ruisi and Lillian 
Marchetto. 

Detroiters witnessed one of the 
great portrayals of “Carmen” the fol- 
lowing evening, with Bruna Castagna 
superb in the leading role, both on 
the vocal and histrionic side. Mario 
Berini’s Don Jose was well-acclaimed, 
and Donald Dickson’s powerful Torea- 
dor reading aroused enthusiasm. 

Friday night a thoroughly delightful 
“Barber of Seville” greeted operatic 
fans. Angelo Pilotto scored one of 
the week’s greatest successes as the 
Barber. Franco Perulli as the Count, 
Hilde Reggiani as Rosina made a 
well-matched loving couple. Vittorio 
Trevisan’s Dr. Bartolo was a fine 
humorous characterization. 

Saturday matinee saw Martial 
Singher’s first Detroit operatic ap- 
pearance a smashing success. He 
acted Valentin in “Faust” and stood 
out among a notable cast, which in- 
cluded Mr. Moscona as Mephistophe- 
les, Dorothy Kirsten as Marguerite 
and Nino Martini as Faust. 

In the evening, “La Gioconda” found 
Zinka Milanov in the title role, Miss 
Marchetto as her mother, Nino Ruisi 
as the inquisition head and Mme. 
Castagna as his wife. The concluding 
performance, Oct. 7, saw Grace 
Moore returning to repeat her open- 





Martial Singher 


Bruna Castagna 


ing night triumphs. This time she 
played Tosca, with able support, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Czaplicki as Scarpia 
and Mr. Berini as Cavaradossi. 

Conducting honors were shared by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek and Gabriele 
Simeoni. Benjamin Altieri was re- 
sponsible for stage direction. 

During the visit of La Scala an- 
nouncement was made that lyric so- 
prano Louise Marie Imperi of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, had been awarded 
the $2,000 music-study scholarship 
donated anonymously to the Detroit 
Guarantors of La Scala. 

Miss Imperi comes of a musical 
family, was graduated from a college 
in Grand Rapids, and had been one 
of nine contestants chosen for the 
final auditions. Announcement of the 
award, which entitles the soprano to 
study under the management of 
Francesco Pelosi in New York, was 
made by Mrs. Edith Rhetts Tilton. 
Present plans call for Miss Imperi to 
make her operatic debut with La Scala 
in Detroit next year. 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared at Masonic Auditorium four 
times from Oct. 12 through 14. The 
first date saw performed “Frankie and 








Johnnie”, which stirred up consider- 
able controversy, “Les Sylphides” and 
“Danses Concertantes.” The follow- 
ing day listed “Mozartiana”, “Comedia 
Balletica”, “L’Apres-Midi d’un 
Faune”, and “Ballet Imperial”. Sun- 
day matinee offered “Snow Maiden”, 
“Nutcracker Suite’, “Comedia Bal- 
letica”. The evening performance fea- 
tured “Concerto Barocco”, “Scheher- 
azade” and “Divertissements.” 


Federation Announces 
Composers Contest 


Announcement of the fourth annual 
Young Composers Contests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
has been made by H. Merrills Lewis, 
national student adviser of the federa- 
tion. A total of $300 in prizes is of- 
fered for composers in three classes. 

Class one, for which prizes are $50 
and $25, respectively, is for a choral 
work, with or without piano accompani- 
ment, of 4 to 6 minutes playing time. 
Class two, for which the awards are 
similar, is for a string quartet or a 
chamber’ instrumental combination 
without piano, to 10 minutes playing 
time. Class three, for which a first 
prize of $100 and a second prize of 
$50 are offered, is a composition for 
small orchestra, not to exceed two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
two trombones, percussion and strings, 
with 6 to 10 minutes playing time. 

The contest is open to native-born 
or naturalized composers between the 
ages of 16 and 25, whether members 
of the Federation or not. Information 
and entry blanks may be obtained 
from state student advisers or the 
national chairmen and entries should 
be mailed directly to the chairman of 


the composition contests, Marion 
Bauer, 115 West 73rd Street New 
York 23, N. Y. 
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hanced by the effective groupings and 
posturings of the Ruth Page ballet. 

Earlier in the season, Oct. 10, Ver- 
di’s “Rigoletto” was given with John 
Brooks McCormack, as the -Duke; 
Elvira Helal, as Gilda, and Rosalind 
Nadell, as Maddalena, making ¢!cir 
debuts. Lawrence Tibbett was the 
Jester and Virgilio Lazzari, Spara- 
fucile. 

Mr. McCormack’s lyric tenor was 
at times too light to carry to the far 
reaches of the opera house but he was 
a handsome duke and dressed the part 
well. Miss Helal was not a particu- 
larly convincing Gilda and needs fur- 
ther routine before becoming a valued 
member of a major opera company. 
The voice was ample in range and 
texture. Miss Nadell’s Maddalena 
showed sufficient promise for success 
in larger parts. 

Mr. Tibbett’s Jester had the full 
measure of artistry to make the part 
an unqualified success. His charac- 
terization was deeply satisfying and 
aided considerably in making the per- 
formance a success. Mr. Lazzari’s 
Sparafucile had the same high artistic 
quality and his brief appearances on 
the stage were also high points of the 
evening. Others in the cast were 
Ralph Telesko as Monterone and Ola 
Moser as Giovanna. Mr. Cleva con- 
ducted. 

Selma Kaye was the Leonora in the 
first “Il Trovatore”’ of the season. 
With her were Kurt Baum, as Man- 
rico; Margery Mayer, as Azucena; 
Leonard Warren, as Count di Luna, 
and Virgilio Lazzari, as Ferrando. 
Mr. Baum was in fine voice. Mr. 
Warren was impressive and his sing- 
ing was especially good. Nicholas 
Rescigno, the conductor; kept a firm 
hand on stage and orchestra pit, giv- 
ing dramatic pulse to music and ac- 
tion. Others in the cast were Inge 
Manski and Lodovico Oliviero. 


Swarthout as Carmen 
Gladys Swarthout’s Carmen on 
Oct. 13 was an interpretation of 
artistic excellence. Richard Bonelli’s 
Escamillo was a fine match for her 
Carmen. Giovanni Martinelli was in 
excellent vocal form and his Flower 
Song in the second act had rare 
beauty and distinction.- Elvira Helal 
was Micaela. 

Fausto Cleva conducted with full 
realization of the beauties of the Bizet 
score and gave fine impetus to the 
performance. The ballet was not par- 
ticularly interesting and the chorus 
did not seem to measure up to the 
standard established in earlier per- 
formances in the week. 

In the evening, Zilka Milanov made 
her debut as Tosca. It was not an 
unqualified success as her interpreta- 
tion lacked the melodramatic flair 
to give proper pace to the role. Ar- 
mand Tokatyan’s Cavaradossi was 
well sung and excellently acted. Alex- 
ander Sved’s Scarpia lacked its usual 
distinction. Vittorio Trevisan gave 
his inimitable Sacristan. Mr. Cleva 
conducted. 

Repeat performance of “Rigoletto” 
on Oct. 15, “Manon”, on Oct. 19, and 
“Tosca”, on Oct. 21, without change 
of cast from the original performances, 
brought the company into the third 
week of its season. 

Backstage choruses were effectively 
sung by members of Harry Carlson’s 
Swedish Choral Club, and the chil- 
dren’s chorus trained by Zerline 
Muhlman Metzger, was an extra bit 
of unalloyed pleasure. 

Mr. Stiedry had some nervous mo- 
ments, especially at the beginning, but 
he soon found firm footing and kept 
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Singers Take New Roles in Chicago Opera 


his forces well attuned to the spirit 
of the occasion. The orchestra was 
restrained but not submerged and a 
feeling of religious zeal enveloped the 
afternoon’s performance. 

Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville” 
had its first performance on Oct. 17, 
the cast including Josephine Antoine 
as Rosina; Nino Martini as Count 
Almaviva; John Brownlee as Figaro; 
Virgilio Lazzari as Don Basilio; Vit- 
torio Trevisan as Don Bartolo; Doris 
Doe as Bertha; Wilfred Engelman as 
Fiorello and William Wolski, an offi- 
cial. 

The veterans, Mr. Lazzari and Mr. 
Trevisan, gave the performance its 


Zinka Milanov Warms Up 

Her Voice Before Sing- 

ing Her First Tosca in 
the United States 








Lawrence Tibbett, Who 

Appeared as Rigoletto, 

Congratulates John 

Brooks McCormack, the 

Duke, and Elvira Helal, 
the Gilda 


Two Natives of Chicago 
Who Are Making Their 
Opera Debuts, Patsy 
Patasky (Left) and Carole 
Stafford, Receive Some 
Pointers from Monte 
Fassnacht, Stage Manager 


C. M. Frank Studio 


real zest. Both have played their re- 
spective roles for so many years, they 
extract the full measure of juiciness 
without apparent striving and are a 
continuous delight to the audience 
whenever they are on the stage. 

Mr. Lazzari’s “La Calunnia” was a 
masterpiece of unctuous innuendo, as 
well as a superb vocal achievement. 
Miss Antoine gave beguiling grace to 
the role of Rosina, although “Una 
voce poco fa”, was not her major 
achievement of the evening. 

Mr. Brownlee was a capable Figaro, 
sang well and comported himself with 
interesting effect generally. His way 
with the part has not the quick, flash- 
ing sparkle of some interpreters but 


has good musicianship and ample 
voice. 
Mr. Martini’s Almaviva had a 


suave elegance and his slender tone 
was projected skillfully throughout. 
Nicholas Rescigno conducted with a 
feel for the true Rossini flavor and he 
did much to keep the performance in 
gay, infectuous mood. 

The end of the third week of the 
season gave evidence of richer fare 
than evidenced at the beginning of the 
season. 

Margery Mayer took over the role 
of Carmen for the first time on Oct. 
24. Her dusky voice seemed ideally 
suited to give this music persuasive 
tonality and the audience seemed en- 








tirely hers after the first act. Her in- 
terpretation did not aim at vivid ef- 
fects but its inherent honesty was high- 
ly satisfactory. She showed complete 
understanding of the demands of this 
part. 

“Pagliacci,” on Oct. 26 was the 
proving ground for two Chicago sing- 
ers, Carole Stafford as Nedda and 
Louis Sudler as Silvio. The cast in- 
cluded Giovanni Martinelli, Leonard 
Warren and Lodovico Oliviero Miss 
Stafford had had a small part in 
“Manon,” but this was her first Chi- 
cago opportunity in a major role. Her 
Nedda was sung with a lovely lyric 
style and she essayed the role’s de- 
mands without mishap. Mr. Sudler 
made a success as Silvio. His voice 
had an exceptionally beautiful quality. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Canio was of the 
same high standard as in the past. He 
had an excellent foil in Mr. Warren’s 
Tonio, whose powerful voice was used 
with splendid artistry in the Prologue. 
His Tonio was an extremely well 
drawn characterization, never too ex- 
aggerated, but good theatre through- 
out. Mr. Oliviero made the most of 
the role of Beppo. 


Tokatyan Scores 


Armand Tokatyan was the outstand- 
ing principle of “Cavalleria Rusticana”. 
His Turiddu had’ deftness in portrayal, 
was sustained in character and his 
voice was admirably suited to the 
Mascagni music. 

Ella Flesch made her debut as San- 
tuzza in this opera, but it was a rou- 
tine performance not too well sung or 
acted, Stephen Ballarini was an excel- 
lent Alfio, vocally and dramatically, 
and Inge Manski was a pert Lola. 
Doris Doe made the small role of 
Mama Lucia an important contribu- 
tion to the performance. 

Fausto Cleva conducted both operas 
with an exhilarating force, giving 
freshness and interest to the familiar 
scores. The chorus sang well and 
aided in the dramatic development of 
cvents. 

Jeanette MacDonald’s first appear- 
ance of the season on the afternoon of 
Oct. 27 in “Faust” was greeted by a 
sold-out house. Her Marguerite was 
convincing throughout. Warmth and 
color have become more apparent in 
her singing and she made Marguerite 
a human and believable person. _Nino 
Martini sang Faust and his deport- 
ment and voice added much to his 
scenes with Miss MacDonald. 

Richard Bonelli sang the music of 
Valentine with artistry. He gave the 
role convincing dramatic force. Nicola 
Moscona’s Mephistopheles was _ ex- 
pressive in mood and quality. Doris 
Doe, as Martha, sang and acted with 
convincing skill. Rosalind Nadell was 
an attractive Siebel. The chorus was 
a component part of the general 
smoothness of the performance. Mr. 
Cleva conducted, giving singers and 
orchestra ample opportunity to ex- 
tract the full beauty of the score. 
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George Sebastian Conducts Refurbished Production of 


Mussorgsky Opera—Pinza Sings Title Role, Della Chiesa, 


Marina — New Scenery Displayed 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


UCCEEDING performances of 
~ the San Francisco opera sea- 

son have more than redeemed 
the inaugural “Carmen”. Thus 
far the high point of the season has 
been an exceedingly well done pres- 
entation of “Boris Godounoff” on 
Oct. 12, with George Sebastian con- 
ducting and Ezio Pinza in the title 
role. 

“Boris” brought the chorus out of 
the “also sang” category into the 
stellar classification. The San 
Francisco singers proved excellent, 
thanks to the fine training given 
them by Kurt Alder and the stage 
direction of Armando Agnini. 


Special scenery had been built for 
several of the eight scenes by Eugene 
B. Dunkel, Russian artist residing in 
this city. They were distinctive and 
effective. Other scenes were staged in 
sets from the warehouse. 


Few in the audience knew Mr. Pin- 
za had suffered an attack of laryngitis 
in the morning that threatened to force 
a postponement of the production. If 
not in his best voice, he was at least 
in good voice and made a magnificent 
stage appearance. Lorenzo Alvary was 
excellent as Brother Pimenn and 
Frederick Jagel, as Dimitri. Like- 
wise, Alessio de Paolis as the crafty 
Schouisky. 


Salvatore Baccaloni stopped the 
show with his drinking song and dance 
in the second act as Varlaam. Her- 
bert Nystrom, as Missail, made a 
creditable debut. As Marina, Vivian 
Della Chiesa was at her best, singing 
and acting the part satisfactorily. Mar- 
garet Harshaw was excellent as the 
nurse, and Herta Glaz and Frances 
Castellani were satisfactory as Boris’s 
son and daughter. Claramae Turner 
was a fine and spirited innkeeper. 

Others contributing excellence to 
the performance were George Cehan- 
ovsky, John Garris, Robert Mills, 
Joseph Tissier, Charles Goodwin and 
Ivan Petroff. Soloists from the chorus 
included Bianca Bruni, Lorraine Cal- 
cagno, Benjamin Martin, Augusteo 
Lourenzo, and Paul Lieber. 

Mr. Sebastian got excellent results 
from the orchestra and the stage direc- 
tion, by Mr. Agnini, was always pic- 
torially interesting. 





“Boris” is probably the most mo- 
mentous individual production yet 
made by the San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation because of the great demands 
made and so successfully met by the 
choral group which no longer needs 
to be excused on the basis that it is 
not and cannot be expected to be of 
professional caliber. 

One of the best “Traviata” presen- 
tations on local records was given for 
a Sunday matinee audience on Sept. 
30. Licia Albanese’s progress in the 
art of acting as well as singing has 
never been more apparent than in her 






San Francisco Lauds Distinguished ‘‘Boris”’ 








Members of the “Boris Cast (Left to Right): Herta Glaz, Ezio Pinza, 
Frances Castellani, Vivian Della Chiesa, and Frederick Jagel 


Violetta. Her voice was exquisite in 
moments of tenderness and beautiful 
in moments of passion. Her charac- 
terization had poise, grace and an in- 
ner conviction that made it rank 
among the finest in local annals. 
Charles Kullman was the ardent Al- 
fredo, and in his best voice. Fran- 
cesco Valentino humanized the role 
of the elder Germont so that he 
seemed less of a brute and more of a 
man than most of the preceding inter- 
preters have made him. Excellent 
supporting artists included George Ce- 
hanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, Charles 
Goodwin, Walter Olitzki, Kathleen 
Lawlor, Anita Ragusa and Max Lor- 
enzini. Ballet and chorus were at 


THE 
MARSCHALLIN'S 
BEDCHAMBER 


In a Scene from 
“Der Rosenkavalier," 
(from the Left) Lo- 
renzo Alvary, Lotte 
Lehmann and Risé 
Stevens 


their best, as was Gaetano Merola, 
who conducted. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” on Oct. 2 
starred Richard Strauss, George Se- 
bastian, Lotte Lehmann, Risé Stevens, 
and Eleanor Steber—in just about that 
order. The Strauss score was mag- 
nificently played by the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Sebastian’s baton, and the 
three women—individually and collec- 
tively—turned out a superb perform- 
ance. Their final trio was one of 
the most beautiful pieces of ensemble 
work ever heard in our opera house, 
and the duo singing of Miss Stevens 
and Miss Steber was also finely 
matched and perfectly blended. 

Lorenzo Alvary gave his first per- 
formance of the Baron Ochs role and 
gave it vocal merit of high order. His- 
trionically, he underplayed rather than 
overplayed and with not too convinc- 
ing results. Next in points of ex- 
cellence were Mr. de Paolis and Herta 
Glaz as the conspirators, and Mr. 
Olitzki as Faninal. Bruno Landi and 
a host of others added merit to the 
performance, which was highly color- 
ful in its settings and effectively 
staged by Herbert Graf. 

The one criticism of consequence 
and import was that the opera should 
have been sung in English, so that 
all auditors might have had the pleas- 
ure of following the drama and its 
comedy as well as enjoying the tunes. 

The same criticism was made of the 
Oct. 4 performance of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann”, which was staged for 
Raoul Jobin, primarily, since the Hoff- 
mann role is the one in which he does 
his best singing and his most credible 
acting. Miss Caz shared major hon- 
ors with him as Nicklausse, making a 
very good looking and fine voiced 
youth. 





Photos by R. Strohmeyer 
The Entire Company Assembles for 
the Triumphant Coronation Scene 
in Act I 


The honors of the opera belonged 
to the men. For Mr. de Paolis as 
Spalanzani and John Garris as Coche- 
nille walked off with Act I (aided by 
Ezio Pinza as Coppelius). Miss Al- 
banese sang Antonia; Lily Djanel, 
Giulietta; Mr. Alvary, Crespel. Ar- 
mando Agnini’s staging of the second 
act did most to make it interesting. 
Mr. de Paolis all but stopped the show 
with Frantz’s song in the last act. 

Evelynn Corvello sang the part of 
the doll better than she acted it. Miss 
Albanese suffei:d from a badly de- 
signed costume. Mr. Pinza’s attire as 
Dr. Miracle was anything but exciting 
or supernatural. Claramae Turner’s 
rich contralto served well as the voice 
of the mother, and Mr. Olitzki, Joseph 
Tissier, Robert Mills and W. Vernon 
Sanders completed the cast admirably. 

The male chorus had effective in- 
nings in the prologue and epilogue, 
and the whole ensemble was effective 
in the Palace scene. Gaetano Merola 
conducted with satisfactory results. 

Helen ‘Traubel made her opera de- 
but: here as Isolde on Oct. 5. Her 
voluminous voice was at all times au- 
dible and expressive—vocally and emo- 
tionally. And while her second and 
third act costumes and acting were all 
on the admirable side, her first act 
appearance was marred by poor make- 
up and stiff coiffure and a badly de- 
signed gown. 


Melchior Sings Tristan 


Lauritz Melchior was a magnificent 
Tristan, as always, and Miss Glaz was 
a fine Brangane, despite her diminu- 
tive appearance in the company of 
such Amazons as Mr. Melchior, Miss 
Traubel and Herbert Janssen, who 
was the successful Kurvenal. 

Lorenzo Alvary sang King Mark 
admirably and made a handsome fig- 
ure as well. Mr. Olitzki, Mr. Garris 
and Charles Goodwin completed the 
competent cast. William Steinberg, 
the conductor, neither dragged nor 
emotionalized over the score, but let 
Wagner’s music tell its own tale, with 
finely balanced results. Herbert 
Graf's staging was thoroughly effec- 
tive. 

Of the inevitable and well nigh in- 
separable twins presented on Oct. 7, 
“Pagliacci” scored the greater success 
and won new admiration for Mr. Jo- 
bin, Miss Albanese and Francesco 
Valentino, whose unorthodox but logi- 
cal costuming and unclowned singing 
of the Prologue won him a prolonged 
ovation. 

Mr. de Paolis’ infallible sense of 
timing made his playing of Beppe out- 
standing, while Mack Harrell sang 
better than he acted as Silvio. George 
Tallone, W. Vernon Sanders and a 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Mayor La Guardia, it is revealed, 
likes the Ninth Symphony. He said 
so over the radio a few days before 
Toscanini and the NBC Orchestra 
recently performed the work. Bee- 
thoven’s symphony, he said, “is 
about the greatest piece of music 
ever written” (I know some who 
won’t agree, though far be it from 
me to make an issue of that). His 
Honor went on to characterize the 
masterpiece. He finds it “a sort of 
spiritual and musical compound, a 
vitamin, a tonic, a stimulant.” He 
also calls it a “‘sedative” which, 
alas, under certain conductors I 
have known it to be. 


But I don’t agree with the Mayor 
that “as the opening bars start, you 
relax”. My own impression is that 
when the opening bars start you be- 
come tense. “As it unfolds you 
reach out and hold your wife’s 
hand”. Well, possibly you do! 
Doesn’t the chorus sing in the last 
movement: “Wer ein holdes Weib 
errungen mische seinen Jubel ein” ? 
And if you have been so fortunate 
as to find yourself “a dear wife”, 
why not “reach out and hold her 
hand”? Beethoven would probably 
have approved. 


x* * * 


According to an article in the 
Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune I see that the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, apart from the 
loss through air raids of its vener- 
able concert hall, suffered the de- 
struction of numerous instruments 
and quantities of “sheet music”. I 
wonder if by “sheet music” the 
writer did not mean orchestral parts. 
The same article relates that “more 
than half of the 260 scores in the 
orchestra’s repertoire’ were de- 
stroyed. The organization, it ap- 
pears, now has only 96 compositions 
in its library, “some of them rather 
obscure and rarely heard”! I should 
like to know how many of these 
“obscure and rarely heard” works 
were by Max Trapp, Werner Egk, 
Mark Lothar and some of the other 
nobodies who once climbed to prom- 
inence on the Nazi band wagon! 

The same article (the author, by 
the way, is a lady) tells about cer- 
tain of the difficulties occasioned by 
the destruction of instruments. 
“For many weeks the lack of a bas- 
soon and several horns prevented 
the orchestra from playing, for ex- 
ample, a number of the works of 
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Johannes Brahms”! Well, | won- 
der how in that event the Philhar- 
monic managed the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and a 
not inconsiderable company of other 
immortals. However, by now the 
orchestra has probably been newly 
equipped for it seems that “various 
people traveling between Paris and 
Berlin have brought back instru- 
ments from the French capital.” Is 
it well enough equipped, I ask, to 
attempt once more in addition to “a 
number of works by Johannes 
Brahms” a number of scores by, let 
us say, Richard Strauss or Gustav 
Mahler ? 


* * * 


As if the war had not bequeathed 
us enough problems, we are now, it 
appears from a newspaper item orig- 
inating in Paris, threatened once 
again with that question of stabiliz- 
ing international pitch which crops 
up to plague us every few years. 
“France”, we are instructed, “is go- 
ing to demand international stabil- 
ization of the note A to stop its in- 
flation by foreign musicians, partic- 
ularly those in the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. The 
French say the number of vibrations 
of A set at 870 a second at an inter- 
national convention in Vienna in 
1885 has been climbing steadily in 
the concert halls of various coun- 
tries until there are now places 
where the note has been inflated to 
as much as 912 vibrations. 

“The French Office of Art and 
Creation is demanding that an in- 
ternational commission be formed 
to get everybody together at 880 
vibrations. This would still be 
higher than the classical com- 
posers intended, the Office of Art 
and Creation holds, but apparently 
it is counting on a compromise to 
bring the Big Three down from 
their high musical perches.” 

All very well, but since when has 
A had 870 vibrations a second? The 
learned folk who write the diction- 
aries of music seem pretty well 
agreed on something like 435 to 440 





vibrations as the present-day standa- 
ard of pitch for “A”. Not being an 
expert on acoustics I don’t care to 
mix myself up in the business of a 
physicist. But unless I am alto- 
gether wrong the committee which 
decided the question in Vienna got 
together in 1889, not in 1885, as the 
dispatch appearing in the Herald 
Tribune claimed. 


* * * 


I was not a little interested in the 
article recently written by Irving 
Kolodin about various characters in 
opera who are more or less sung 
about but never seen. Mr. Kolodin 
mentions the Pope in “Tannhauser”, 
Morold in “Tristan”, Don Jose’s old 
mother in “Carmen”, Germont’s 
young daughter in “Traviata” and 
the Field Marshall in “Rosenkava- 
lier”, 

Naturally, Mr. Kolodin might 
have extended the list, but space is 
space. I personally recall one case 
which Mr. Kolodin is doubtless too 
young to remember but which, in 
one instance, had an amusing reper- 
cussin. I refer to the young sister 
of Marta, the heroine of d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland”—a work still popular in 
Central Europe though it never 
caught on here in spite of Emmy 
Destinn’s presence at the head of 
the cast. In the days of its Metro- 
politan production the late Andreas 
Dippel, then high in managerial 
authority, was in the habit, when- 
ever he was plagued by people look- 
ing for engagements at Broadway’s 
lyric shrine, of telling them to go 
home, study the part of Marta’s sis- 
ter and then come back to him for a 
tryout in the role. They appear 
thereafter to have left him in peace. 
Why? Simply because that young 
sister, whom Marta so loved, died 
before the action of the opera be- 
gins. Which only goes to show how 
much more people know of the plots 
of operas now than they did then! 
Can you imagine Edward Johnson 
asking some ambitious but impor- 
tunate creature to work up the part 
of the little sister of Marguerite, 
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about whose demise she sings so 
feelingly to Faust? 

Incidentally, speaking of “Tann- 
hauser” Mr. Kolodin says he has al- 
ways thought it an instance of great 
restraint on Wagner’s part not to 
have depicted the interview with the 
Pope in music. But if Tannhauser’s 
Rome Narrative in the third act— 
and particularly his statement that 
the Pope has damned him in the 
words “Hast du so bése Lust ge- 
theilt”, etc—is not a musical depic- 
tion of the tragic interview with the 
Pontiff, I wonder what in the world 
it is! 

7 * * 


There was recently brought to my 
attention a letter from a conductor, 
Walter Ducloux, who became an 
American citizen while in the 
Armed Forces and who, to the best 
of my knowledge is still overseas. 
He was to have had an opportunity 
to conduct a gala concert of the 
Czech Philharmonic in Prague, late 
this past September, after directing 
a festival concert in Pilsen for Am- 
bassador Steinhardt. That, how- 
ever, is not what particularly inter- 
ested me in his letter. It was rather 
what he said about the failure of 
the American Army to insure the 
participation of American musicians 
at the so-called festival held in Salz- 
burg last Summer. The solitary 
American engaged in this event, 
states Mr. Ducloux, was “one young 
unknown soldier-pianist, who was 
to play a recital”. He went on to 
say that “instead, the Austrian com- 
mittee got the U. S. Army’s permis- 
sion to bring two German conduc- 
tors over to Salzburg”. And he re- 
lates that they were to perform for 
our troops as they did for the Nazis 
a year ago. 

“Tt’s a strange world”, muses Mr. 
Ducloux. “The Austrian president 
of the Festival, Baron Puthon, was 
very kind to me and I feel that he 
would have loved to have an Ameri- 
san conductor there, but the Ameri- 
can captain supervising the thing 
was outspoken in his unwillingness 
to have an American soldier put up 
his candidacy for the Festival. The 
way we have cuddled the Nazis is 
perfectly disgusting and the Salz- 
burg Festival was a perfect example 
of how little justice we may expect”. 

All this fits well into the picture 
we had a comparatively short time 
ago. I am curious as to whether it 
is equally true at the moment, from 
some of the tales we have read in 
the newspapers. 


* * * 


One of my imps with chevrons 
who gets around Army circles tells 
me that your valued magazine is one 
of 38 publications chosen by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps for dis- 
tribution through the Information 
and Educational Division to our oc- 
cupation forces abroad. Consider- 
ing the uncounted hundreds of peri- 
odicals available, a place among the 
top 38 is no mean honor. It seems 
that around 1,000 kits are made up 
for regular distribution to occupied 
zones and a copy of your paper is in 
each kit. 

Happy reading, boys! 
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The New England Wife Who 

Longingly Awaits the Return 

of Her Huspand in “Salem 
Shore" 


HESE drawings are among the 

highlights of the volume, “Vance 
Drawings of Martha Graham” by 
Charlotte Trowbridge, which is to be 
published in December by the Dance 
Observer. This will be the first ex- 
tensive collection of drawings of the 
modern dance of its kind, and it will 
have an introduction by Miss Graham, 
a preface by James Johnson Sweeney 
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Making a “Garland 

Entry", the Acrobat 

Drives a Team of 

Arenic Performers in 

“Every Soul Is a Cir- 
cus" 








The Revivalist Greets the Young Bride and the Husbandman in 
“Appalachian Spring" as the Pioneer Woman Looks On 


and notes by Robert Sabin. Although 
Miss Trowbridge is still in her twen- 
ties, she has been drawing the work of 
Martha Graham and other dancers for 
several years. The volume covers the 
major dance works created by Miss 
Graham during the past decade. 
Among the drawings reproduced here 
will be found passages from “Every 
Soul Is a Circus”, “Deaths and En- 


trances”, “Salem Shore”, “Herodiade” 
and “Appalachian Spring”. 

Miss Trowbridge draws 
dancer’s feeling of movement. She 
concerns herself less with literal 
representation than with the psycho- 
logical motivation of the dance and 
the form of the choreography. Thus 
the figure with the arms thrown back, 
from “Deaths and Entrances”, cre- 


with a 










“Deaths and Entrances” 





Woman in 


Miss Graham as the 
“Herodiade" 


ates immediately a sensation of intense 
anger. The body is rigid with excite- 
ment and has reached its emotional 
climax in this striking moment of im- 
mobility. In the drawings of the young 
wife of “Salem Shore” and the Wom- 
an in “Herodiade”’ other aspects of 
Miss Graham’s personality and style 
are shown. 
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Opera Guild Seeks 
Production Fund 


Goal Set at $100,000 for Future 
Presentations—Johnson Speaks 
At First Meeting 


The chief objective of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild in its eleventh season, 
will be the building of a $100,000 pro- 
duction fund to be used by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, according 
to a statement, made by Mrs. August 
Belmont, the Opera Guild’s Founder 
and President, at the first membership 
meeting of the season held Oct. 16 at 
the Town Hall. Over 1,600 members 
attended. 


In order to secure contributions 
toward this fund, a preview of Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo et Juliette”, the first re- 
vival of the coming opera season, will 
be presented on Nov. 23, as announced 
to the meeting by Edward Johnson, 
general manager. The cast of the pre- 
view will include Patrice Munsel, 


Raoul Jobin, Thomas Hayward, Mar- 
tial Singher, Francesco Valentino and 
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Ezio Pinza. It will be conducted by 
Emil Cooper. 

Mr. Johnson expressed his gratitude 
for gifts made by the guild from its 
membership dues to assist with past 
productions of “Falstaff”, “Die Mei- 
stersinger”, “Lucia” and “The Magic 
Flute”. The fund to be raised by the 
Guild in 1945-1946 will be devoted to 
new productions during the season of 
1946-47. 

Mrs. Belmont announced that the 
Guild’s work in sponsoring perform- 
ances of opera for high school students 
would continue this season with two 
matinees of “Carmen”, and two of 
“The Barber of Seville”. A_ brief 
musical program was offered by Irra 
Petina and Mona Paulee. 





Kapell Completes 
Australian Tour 


William Kapell, pianist, returned 
recently from a three month concert 
tour of Australia, where his original 
schedule of 17 concerts was increased 
to 26. He covered some 25,000 miles 
in the course of the tour from the 





United States to Australia, and played 
in recital and with orchestras in Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, Canberra, Perth, 
Adelaide and Brisbane. 

If Australian audiences like an art- 
ist’s performance, Mr. Kapell revealed, 
they will expect that artist to present 
three or four follow-up programs in 
the days that immediately follow, in- 
stead of the American tradition of 
waiting another year for the next an- 
nual concert to take place. In each 
of the Australian cities, the pianist 
played three or four times. Austral- 
ians expect and look for music of 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms and with 
it the significant contemporary major 
works. They are not content with a 
kind of “encore” program. 

Except for Eugene Ormandy’s trip 
last year, Mr. Kapell was the first 
American artist since 1939 to have 
been invited by the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission to make a tour of 
Australia. Its part in his concert tour 
was to broadcast half or all of every 
one of his concerts to audiences of 
their network. 

As an extra-curricular part of his 
good-will tour, Mr. Kapell brought 





back with him an 18-year old Aus- 
tralian pianist, Richard Farrell, for 
whom he arranged a scholarship at 
Juilliard. 





American Legion 
To Form Orchestras 


Cuicaco.— An American Legion 
Symphony and a Woman’s Symphony, 
both to be made up of musicians who 
served in the armed forces of World 
Wars I and II, will be organized, ac- 
cording to Commander Omar J. Mc- 
Mackin, of the department of Illinois. 
One of the first steps will be a canvass 
of every town in Illinois by the Legion, 
through its 25 district commanders, for 
likely talent for both orchestras. 

According to officials of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, more than 
4,600 members of the 61 federation 
locals in Illinois served in the armed 
forces in World War II. Members of 
the advisory board include Henry 
Weber, George A. Kuyper, Rudolph 
Ganz, Armin Hand, C. J. Bulliet, Remi 
Gassmann, Felix Borowski, and Sergei 
Tarnowsky. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
stubborn burro that had to be pushed 
off stage along with the cart completed 
the cast. 

Vivian Della Chiesa was 
type for Santuzza and her singing 
suffered from a bad tremolo much 
of the time. Miss Glaz made the 
coquettish Lola eminently attractive, 
and Charles Kullman was a tired 
sounding but good looking Turiddu. 
Ivan Petroff was an efficient Alfio, 
and Thelma Votipka won a deserved 
ovation for the best singing in the 
opera as Mamma Lucia. 

Both operas starred the chorus and 
its director, Kurt. Adler, conducted 
with splendid results. Mr. Agnini’s 
staging made colorful pageantry of 
both operas. 

“Die Walkiire”’, on Oct. 9, under 
the baton of William Steinberg, gave 
Helen Traubel her second San Fran- 
cisco Opera role and it may be said 
that she fits into the picture as Brunn- 
hilde more effectively than that of 
Isolde. However, her singing was 
above reproach on both occasions and 
also at the second “Tristan”, in which 
Margaret Harshaw replaced Miss 
Glaz as Brangane with satisfying vo- 
cal results. 

In “Die Walkiire’, Miss Djanel 
sang her first Sieglinde in German 
and scored a tremendous success. She 
looked lovely and sang beautifully, and 
except for a tendency to overact a 


not the 


it. 

Mr. Melchior’s Siegmund was as 
excellent as ever, and Mr. Alvary 
made a very impressive Hunding. Mr. 
Janssen, the Wotan, did his best work 
in his final farewell to Brunnhilde. 
The Valkyries were picturesque and 
except for a few weak moments, vocal- 
ly competent. They included Anita 
Ragusa, Miss Votipka, Muriel Dem- 
ers, Miss Glaz, Britta Anderson, Lor- 
raine Calcagno, Claramae Turner and 
Miss Harshaw, who had done an ex- 
cellent Fricka earlier in the evening. 

Mr. Pinza and Mr. Baccaloni walk- 
ed off with the honors, ably abetted 
by Miss Albanese and Mr. Harrell as 
the peasant sweethearts in the season’s 
first “Don Giovanni” on Oct. 16. Mr. 
Landi, who sang sweetly as Don Ot- 
tavio, was another who knew some- 
thing of the Mozartean style. Stella 
Roman sang the part of Donna Anna 
as if she were singing Aida or Leo- 
nora, and it did not work in Mozart. 
She had a bad tremolo, she scooped, 
and except for a few pianissimo 
phrases her singing was unsatisfactory. 

Miss Della Chiesa. was not very 
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Pianist William Kapell (at Right) 
Shows One of His Oil Paintings to 
Australian Artist William Dobell. 


Mr. Kapell, It Seems, Originally 

Wanted to Become a Painter, Mr. 

Dobell, a Pianist. The Picture Was 

Done by the Pianist While on a 

Ship Bound for an Australian Con- 
cert Tour 
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much better as Donna Elvira, except 
that she looked pretty and her vocal 
faults were considerably less flagrant. 
Mr. Steinberg conducted a perform- 
ance that had “pros” as well as 
“cons”, even in the orchestra.. Mr. 
Pinza won a merry musical race in 
one scene. At other times tempi were 
more provocative than sustained. 

A second performance of “Der Ros- 
enkavalier” on Oct. 18 presented Na- 
dine Conner instead of Miss Steber as 
Sophie and found Mr. Alvary pointing 
up the comedy of Baron Ochs rather 
than playing it straight. Otherwise, 
there were no changes and Miss Stev- 
ens and Mme. Lehmann again carried 
the show. Musically, the second per- 
formance sounded a rougher than the 
first, the orchestral score being less 
smoothly projected and some of the 
ensemble singing a bit less true. 

Lily Pons made her first appearance 
of the season as Lucia on Oct. 19 and 
scored her usual personal ovation, but 
not until she came to the Mad Scene 
did she do the singing one expects to 
hear from her. 

It was Jan Peerce who attained the 
more complete artistic triumph. As 
Edgar he did the best singing heard in 
the first act and in his final solo scene 
he did some of the most beautiful sing- 
ing any tenor has done here in any 
year. 

Mr. Alvary’s Raymond was next in 
order of merit. Mr. Petroff was only 
adequate as Lord Henry. Mr. Garris 
made a rather handsome Lord Buck- 
law but did not sound handsome. Miss 
Votipka was a comely Alice and Mr. 
Tallone a satisfactory Norman. 


Pietro Cimara conducted in his 
characteristic fashion. 


“Barber” Is Great Fun 


“The Barber of Seville” on Oct. 21 
was a triumph for Mr. Baccaloni and 
Mr. Pinza, as Dr. Bartolo and Don 
Basilio, respectively, and also for Mr. 
Cimara, the conductor, and the or- 
chestra. The huge matinee audience 
found the show grand fun despite the 
unconvincing Rosina offered by Hilda 
Reggiani. 

It was the soprano’s debut with the 
company and not a fortunate one. She 
was plump and matronly and not well 
costumed, which did not help her eye 
appeal. Sometimes she sang well, but 
too often she sang badly and almost 
all her arias were sung with a pained 
expression which dissolved into a 
smile of relief after the last high note. 
Her lesson scene brought her the usual 
ovation. 

Mr. Landi sang and acted the part 
of the Count in good voice and style. 
It is a pity his voice is not larger, 
because it is honey-sweet and delight- 
ful in pianissimo moments bzxt any- 
thing over a mezzoforte comes out 
with effort and at sacrifice of tonal 
quality. Mr. Valentino was Figaro 
and played the part straight rather 
than clowning it in the manner of his 
predecessors. The effect was good, and 
so was the singing. Miss Turner was 
an able Bertha, proving her right to 
be given bigger and better roles with 
her home city’s major opera company. 
It is a long step from the voice of the 
portrait in the “Tales of Hoffman” to 
this character role and that of the 
nurse in “Boris”’—a step safely nego- 
tiated within two seasons and in a 
way to make her appear the most 
promising operatic aspirant in the city 
at this moment. 

Notably fine work by Mr. de Paolis 
in the small part of Fiorello made an 
outstanding contribution to the open- 
ing scene. His was the best faked vio- 
lin playing ever seen on local stage or 
screen. George Tallone and the male 
chorus added to the general merriment 
in what proved a finely staged, if vo- 
cally unbalanced, performance of this 
Rossini opus. 





Rosemarie 


BRANCATO 


American Soprano 


Scores 
Brilliant 


Triumph in 
New York 


Opera 
Debut 


Critics 


Unanimous 


in Acclaim 





TIMES: (Noel Straus, Oct. 1, 1945) 





‘Stars as Vocalist, Actress on First Appearance, 
Playing Violetta in ‘ Traviata’ 


“The outstanding feature of the performance of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata,’ 
given yesterday afternoon by the City Center Opera Company, under 
Jean Morel, at the City Center, was the highly accomplished work put 
forth by Rosemarie Brancato who made her debut with the company as 
the Violetta of the cast. The richly talented young soprano has sung 
with the Chicago Opera Company and came fully prepared to cope with 
the exacting demands of the role allotted her at her initial appearance 


with the Center troupe. 


“Miss Brancato made known a voice of superior quality, clear, brilliant 
and secure throughout its wide range. Her treatment of florid passages 
was deft and clean, the formidable coloratura measures of the ‘Sempre 
libera’ aria, despite the overhasty support offered by the orchestra, being 
fluently and easily dispatched. And all of her singing was pure and 


expressive. 


“Besides meritorious attainments as a vocalist, Miss Brancato possessed 
an attractive stage presence and proved to be an accomplished actress. 
Her portrayal of Violetta was not only original and individual, but com- 
pletely convincing, sincere and spontaneous. It was finely built up as a 
characterization and the emotional scenes were handled with unusual 
tenderness and a shunning of overstatement that lent them added appeal 
and impressiveness. The company is to be congratulated on its addition of 


this capable and gifted 


artist to its ranks.” 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN: (Grena Bennett, Oct. 1, 1945) 


“Miss Brancato had everything in her favor to make her debut notable. 
She is a well-schooled singer, with a pleasing voice of broad range, 
possessing facility in bravura, her tones as smoothly produced and em- 


ployed in lyric passages as they were in highly embellished pages . . 


excellent performance, intelligent and convincing; visually attractive and 


artistically worthy.” 


POST: (Oct. 1, 1945) 


“Miss Brancato handled the role with a commendable authority and 
gave an excellent performance, histrionically and vocally. Her voice had 


a limpid yet brilliant quality. She is an actress of unusual talents.” 








SUMMER 1945 


@ Miss Brancato scored outstand- 
ing successes in operetta in Detroit, 
St. Louis, Memphis and Dallas, 
attracting capacity audiences. 








System. 
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RADIO 


@ Frequently heard as guest star 
on "Great Moments in Music," the 
Celanese program heard weekly 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
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Nathan Milstein 


ORCHESTRAS 


Italian War Orphans Benefit 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Benefit for Italian War 
Orphans under Auspices of the Italian 
Welfare League, with the assistance 
of the Collegiate Chorale, Robert 
Shaw, conductor. Soldists: Norma 
Andreotti, soprano; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor, 
and Lorenzo Alvary, bass. Carnegie 
Hall, Sept 25. Evening. 

[All-Beethoven Program] 
Overture to “Egmont”; Overture, 

Leonore, No. 2; Symphony No. 9, in 

D minor (Choral) 

Mr. Toscanini’s playing of all three 
works given at this concert is fa- 
miliar. The two overtures were given 
with the clarity and the beautiful tone 
one expects from any y of mu- 
sicans under Mr. Toscanini’s baton. 

The symphony was, of course, the 
main business of the evening. This 
too, was given in the perfect manner 
which we have heard before and with 
remarkable elasticity. Mr. Shaw’s 
chorus deserves the highest credit for 
its excellent singing. Even the most 
ardent admirers of this work cannot 
maintain that the choral movement is 


Nadia Reisenberg 
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always lucid or that it is. unattended 
with almost superhuman difficulties 
especially for the higher voices. How- 
ever, both the sopranos and the tenors 
in Mr. Shaw’s chorus negotiated the 
cruel tessitura of certain passages with 
ease and perfect intonation. It was fine 
singing. 

The solo quartet, which also has its 
work cut out for it, came fully up to 
standard though a trifle more soaring 
volume in the soprano part would have 
been acceptable. Miss Andreotti, 
however, displayed an agreeable voice. 
Miss Merriman sang in her accus- 
tomed skillful manner and Mr. Peerce 
did well with his part. Mr. Alvary’s 
singing was also notably good. 

Needless to say, there was a ca- 
pacity audience. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Offers Kabalevsky Piano Concerto 


_Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor. Solcist, Nadia Reis- 
enberg, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 11, 
evening : 

Symphony No. 5.............. Beethoven 

“A Victory Ball’”’....... Ernest Schelling 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

in G minor, No, 2, Op. 23... Kabalevsky 

(Nadia Reisenberg) 

“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 
Strauss 


This was a noisy and a boring con- 
cert. Mr. Rodzinski read the symphony 
“straight”. It was an interpretation 
without excogitated effects, without 
striking departures, without far-fetched 
nuances or individual fancies. Also, it 
was without interest, for all the pother 
that attended it. 

One would like to know what 
ever moved the conductor to resurrect 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball”, that well- 
meaning but distressing by-product of 
the last war and its disillusionments. 
Granted we are once more in a similar 
state of mind how are we to be aided 
or consoled by this loud and shoddy 





Pa 


Leonard Bernstein 


piece of music that scarcely rises above 
the level of some moving picture 
score? It was well enough performed, 
but why perform it at all? 


The Kabalevsky G minor Concerto 
was heard at an NBC broadcast in 
1943 and at a Boston “Pops” session 
last May. This, however, was its first 
New York concert presentation. Its 
substance is thin, shallow, derivative 
and its treatment imposes no intel- 
lectual or emotional strain on the 
hearer. The themes, for the most part, 
have a simple, unoriginal proletarian 
quality that distinguishes so much 
Russian music of the moment. The 
piano part rattles on in unceasing vir- 
tuoso small talk. It provides plenty of 
work for dexterous fingers and in 
showy technical exercise of this kind 
Miss Reisenberg’s valued talents find 
their happiest employment. She gave a 
brilliant account of the composition, 
which might almost have been written 
with her in mind. She was recalled 
many times at the close of the con- 
certo and with excellent reason. 


Under ordinary circumstances “Till 
Eulenspiegel” would have m more 
than ordinarily welcome after this 
Kabalevsky gossip. But it, too, missed 
fire for all the racket unleashed. The 
playing of the orchestra was not with- 
out technical slips. 

The following Sunday the entire 
program was repeated and expanded to 
include the Prelude to Wagner’s “Lo- 
hengrin”’. P. 






Rodzinski Conducts Mahler; 
Milstein Plays Tchaikovsky 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting. Nathan 


Milstein, violinist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 18, evening: 
Overture to “Oberon”’.............Weber 
Symphony No. 1 in D............. Mahler 
Violin Concerto in D........ Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Milstein 


There was a glowing and masterful 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo by Mr. Milstein at this con- 
cert. There was a moving and dramatic 
performance of the “Oberon” Over- 
ture. But these were things, consider- 
ing the artists and the music involved, 
which were only to be expected. The 
real news of the event was the 
emergence of Mr. Rodzinski as a con- 
ductor of Mahler. 

Many of the faithful, including the 
true Mahlerites, went with some frank 
misgivings to this reading of_latter- 
day romantic mysticism. Mr. Rodzin- 
ski is not a man one would choose 
out of hand as an ideal Mahler con- 
ductor. Too many differences in tem- 
perament, one would think. Not enough 
sympathy, perhaps, on the part of 
the conductor for the bucolic roman- 
ticism and the downright sentimentality 
of Mahler. But they were due for a 
surprise. From the first measures, it 
was evident that Mr. Rodzinski had 
worked long and carefully over the 
score; that he had let his heart get 
into it, and that he was both willing 
and eager to make himself a medium 
for the sometimes almost embarrass- 
ing emotional utterances of the Bohem- 
ian master. It was a great performance, 
and the orchestra was with the con- 
ductor to a man in every nuance of the 
lengthy work. The sardonic figures 
of the famous funeral march naturally 
made the easiest effect and appealed 
most to the audience. 

If Mr. Rodzinski, tired with the 
exertions of the Mahler, was some- 
thing less than inspired in his accom- 
paniment for the concerto, the want 
was supplied, and to spare, by the en- 
compassing artistry of Mr. Milstein. 

(Continued on page 21) 





RECITALS 


Natalie Haley, Contralto 


It is everlastingly strange how count- 
less half-prepared debutants venture 
without hesitation on certain of the 
most exacting tasks in musical litera- 
ture. Another instance of this sort of 
thing is Natalie Haley, a personable 
contralto who gave a recital at the 
Town Hall Oct 8. Miss Haley had no 

about attempting problems like 
dandel’s “Furibondo”, Mahler’s “Wo 
die schénen Trompeten blasen”, the 
“Agnus Dei” from Bach’s B minor 
Mass and the Page’s song from the 
“Huguenots”, all within a short time 
of each other. In every case she was 
badly worsted in the effort and only 
less so in things like Wolf’s “Zur ruh” 
and “Mausfallen Spriichlein” and 
Brahms’s “O wiisst ich doch den Weg 
zurixk” and “Wehe, so willst du mich 
wieder” 

Miss Haley discloses good vocal ma- 
terial but she will have to correct its 
faulty technical schooling if she is to 
make proper use of it. She needs, in 
the first place, to acquire the secret of 
correct support. At present her tones 
are shaky and unfocussed and her scale 
badly equalized. Although Miss Haley 
is characterized as a contralto, the 
lower part of her voice is hollow and 
insubstantial. Elsewhere the technique 
is of a hit or miss variety and cer- 
tainly not the kind with which Han- 
del’s grandiose “Furibondo” or the 
Meyerbeer air are to be negotiated. 
Miss 9p | is not without taste and 
a certain degree of musical sensitive- 





ness. But hampered by her production 
she is unable with her lusterless tones 
to accomplish anything of value as far 
as questions of style and interpretation 
are concerned. She was cordially ap- 
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plauded by a large audience. Alice 
Wightman accompanied tastefully. 
Pp. 


Egon Petri, Pianist 


In the first half of his Town Hall 
recital on Oct. 9 Egon Petri did the 
best playing this reviewer has ever 
heard from him. It had technical mag- 
nificence and a high intellectual. dis- 
tinction worthy of his great master, 
Busoni. It was marked by sweep, clar- 
ity, power and a cool beauty of tone. 
The illustrious pianist put his best foot 
forward at the very outset with four 
transcriptions of his own—one of a 
Buxtehude chorale-prelude, the others 
of Bach’s “Sheep May Safely Graze”, 
“I Step Before Thy Throne” and a 
minuet. The arrangements themselves, 
in their simplicity and lack of virtuoso 
bedizenments, excel in certain ways sev- 
eral of the famed Busoni elaborations. 
Mr. Petri performed them with an ex- 
quisite feeling for their interwoven 
melodic strands and with a rare trans- 
lucence. 

It is a question whether any pianist 
since Busoni has equalled Mr. Petri 
in his performance of that prodigious 
“Fantasia contrappuntistica” which 
Busoni based on the unfinished fugue 
in Bach’s “Kunst der Fuge”. Probably 
there are few pianists alive who would 
care to master its formidable problems, 
just as there are few audiences (in this 
country, at least) willing to sustain the 
intellectual pressure of its discourse. 
But if there are scarcely a handful who 
love it, this vast architectural organism 
exercises a fascination of its own. Mu- 
sically the best passages in it are the 
citations from the “Art of Fugue”, in- 
cluding the B-A-C-H motto. But aside 
from Bach the composer has drawn 
freely from Liszt in his most grandilo- 
quent moments and combined his in- 
gredients with a vast synthetic science. 








Stanley Fletcher 


Egon Petri 


Mr. Petri approached the gigantic 
score with the fierce zeal of a con- 
vinced disciple. 

Doubtless he would have done better 
to follow up so challenging a specimen 
of cerebral music with something more 
rewarding than Rachmaninoff’s “Va- 
riations on a Corelli Theme”, which 
are hardly more than a massive ac- 
cumulation of Rachmaninoff clichés 
and platitudes. Mr. Petri worked hard 
over them but the long-winded opus 
obstinately refused to take fire. More 
disappointing, still, were the dozen 
Chopin Etudes, Op. 10, which quite 
failed to sustain the level of the earlier 
part of the evening. Here one missed 
resilience, technical vitality and a kin- 
dling poetic imagination. 8 


Stanley Fletcher, Pianist 


When Stanley Fletcher, a British- 
born pianist, made his New York bow 
just about a year ago, he was promptly 
acclaimed for his musicality, his un- 
usual technical facility and refreshing 
exhilaration. On Oct. 10 Mr. Fiet- 
cher appeared for the second time at 
the Town Hall and again demonstrated 
that he ranks among the most gifted 





of the younger virtuosi. On this occa- 
sion, however, impressions had in some 
measure to be modified. 

His program, confined to Bach and 
Chopin, was uncommonly taxing in its 
demands. The Bach portion comprised 
the C minor Toccata, the “Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue” and a pair of 
Busoni chorale-prelude transcriptions. 
Of Chopin the artist offered the Bal- 
lades in F and in G minor, the D flat 
Nocturne, five Etudes from Op. 10 and 
25, two Waltzes and the A flat Po- 
lonaise. It was in the familiar Noc- 
turne and the E flat Study from Op. 
10 that Mr. Fletcher did his finest 
work of the evening—poetic, sensitive, 
tonally ravishing. His playing, unfor- 
tunately, did not maintain this level 
throughout and certainly not in Bach. 

Again, like last season, there was 
abundant opportunity to admire his 
power and agility though this time he 
repeatedly appeared to be their servant 
rather than their master. The Toccata 
and the “Chromatic Fantasie”, for all 
the breezy enthusiasm with which he 
addressed himself to them, sounded 
uncontrolled and drastic and were 
certainly not benefited by the hardness 
of the pianist’s touch or by his ex- 
cesses of velocity. The fault of per- 
mitting his speedy fingers to run away 
with him spoiled Mr. Fletcher’s per- 
formances of Chopin’s Studies in C 
sharp minor and C minor. Further- 
more his tendency to regrettable exag- 
gerations of haste and slowness marred 
the balance of both Ballades. It is to 
be hoped that erratic traits of the sort 
are only transient, for the young man’s 
talent is indisputable. P. 


Leonard Rose, Cellist 
Leonard Rose, who is first cellist of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Leonard Rose 


(Continued from page 12) 
phony, though he is still only in his 
twenties, made his New York recital 
debut in Town Hail on the evening of 
Oct. 12 with brilliant success. Some- 
times excellent orchestral soloists prove 
disappointing in recital, but Mr. Rose 
is as sensitive a musician in the recital 
repertoire as in the orchestral. His 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A, Op. 69, was enough in itself to 
mark him as a noteworthy interpreter 
of chamber music. His warm, rich 
tone, his technical mastery and his 
unusually finished conception of phras- 
ing all came to the fore in this superb 
music, 

Mr. Rose opened his recital with the 
Adagio and Allegro from Boccherini’s 
Sixth Sonata and a Toccata by Fres- 
cobaldi, arranged by Cassado. The 
flawless accuracy of intonation and 
rhythmic vitality with which he played 
these works made an auspicious begin- 
ning. His performance of the Schu- 
mann Cello Concerto was also admir- 
able, though one ‘wishes that he had 
substituted a work written for cello 
and piano. Reductions of orchestra 
scores invariably prove unsatisfactory, 
though virtuosos have set the prece- 
dent for generations of playing con- 


Roland Hayes 





Jacques Margolies 


certos in recital. In the shorter pieces 


on his program, Bloch’s “Prayer”, 
Debussy’s “Petit Berger”, Hille- 
macher’s “Gavotte tendre”, Fauré’s 


“Aprés un réve”, Ravel’s “Piéce en 
forme de Habanera” and Cassado’s 
“Requiebros”, Mr. Rose showed him- 
self to be an imaginative colorist. 
Leonid Hambro was the excellent ac- 
companist. The recital was enthusias- 
tically applauded. —e 


Jacques Margolies, Violinist 


Jacques Margolies, violinist, who is 
growing up to the talent which he first 
exhibited as a wunderkind, was heard 
in a recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 9. Mr. Margolies’s 
program began with Bach’s E Minor 
Partita with the piano part arranged 
by Siloti; a reduction for piano and 
violin of Prokofieff’s Second Concerto ; 
Schubert’s D major Sonata, Op. 137, 
No. 1, and Paganini’s D major Con- 
certo. 

It was an evening of good violin 
playing with nothing particularly start- 
ling, but with many striking features. 
Perhaps the Bach and the Schubert 
came off best. Prokofieff’s diffuse in- 
tentions, which are sufficiently obvious 


with an orchestral accompaniment, 
were more so without, but the work 
had a sincere and technically good 
performance. The Andante of the 
Schubert was a particularly good piece 
of tone color and the Paganini, in 
Wilhelmj’s version also had fine mo- 
ments. There was an audience of size 
which maintained its enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. 


Roland Hayes, Tenor 


The audience which greeted Roland 
Hayes in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 12, was proof of the fact that 
the popularity of the Negro tenor re- 
mains undiminished. 

Mr. Hayes began his program with 
unfamiliar airs by Scarlatti and Bach 
and went on to Mozart songs. There 
was a group of Schubert and one in 
French by Saint-Saéns, Koechlin and 
Debussy which ended, curiously enough 
with a song by Griffes. The final 
group was of the inevitable Spirituals. 

Mr. Hayes’s singing is not, in, spirit, 
materially different from what it was 
several decades ago. His interpreta- 
tive sense is good and, the voice in its 
middle register, has charm. In its up- 
per reaches, over-use of falsetto still 
seems a mistake, nor was his legato 
invariably smooth. A lack of bodily 
repose and frequent gesturing with the 
left hand were also disturbing. The 
audience, however, loved it all and ap- 
plauded with vigor. One of the best 
pieces of singing of the evening was 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love” 
given as an encore, 

A word must be said of the superb 
accompaniments of Reginald Board- 
man which were of a sensitivity not 
heard in a long time. H. 


Victor Borge, Pianist-Humorist 


Assisted by a chamber orchestra, 
Victor Borge brought his inimitable 
night club and radio routine of piano 
monkeyshines and slapstick to the 
august immensities of Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 13. Aside from 


the imescapable fact that intimate pro- 
gram material of the kind loses some- 
thing in audience rapport when deliv- 
ered from the platform of a large audi- 
torium, Mr. Borge managed to “get 
over” virtually every number and score 
a solid success. Beginning with the 
“Warsaw” Concerto, the strictly musi- 
cal items included the first movement 
of the Grieg concerto, the Second Con- 
certo of Rachmaninoff, some Chopin 
and Brahms, and medleys of Schubert 
and several popular contemporary com- 
posers. Interspersed were such Borge 
staples as “Phonetic Punctuation”, “In- 
flation Language”, “Lesson in Com- 
position” and similar badinage which 
seldom failed to convulse the audience. 
In addition, some excerpts from Men- 
delssohn, called “Concertiana”, were 
played by Zelik Kaufman on the = 


Robert Rudie, Violinist 


Robert Rudié, who has been heard 
here before, gave another recital in 
the Town Hall the afternoon of Oct. 
13. The young violinist was clearly 
in no mood to take things lightly. He 
began with Kreisler’s arrangement of 
Tartini’s Fugue in A and, with his 
pianist, Vladimir Padwa, disposed of 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, fol- 
lowing this with Bach’s unaccompanied 
Sonata in E. The second half of the 
program offered a first presentation of 
a Duo Concertante, composed in 1944, 
by Boris Koutzen, with short pieces 
by Kabalevsky, Prokofieff, Mertina 
Rudié and Wieniawski for a conclud- 
ing group. : 

Neither in the Tartini Fugue nor in 
his part of the Beethoven Sonata did 
Mr. Rudié display his talents to best 
advantage. His playing had little sen- 
suous beauty, interest or distinction. 
But with Bach a change for the better 
came over his work. His tone im- 
proved in smoothness, warmth and 
color and the entire performance 
achieved a breadth, a vitality and a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Operas Launch 


Harrisburg Season 


Raudenbush Con- 
ducts Symphony — Mer- 
rill Gives Recital 


HARRISBURG, PENNA,—The Harris- 
burg area’s 1945-46 musical season got 
off to a flying start in October with 
three operas, two concerts by the Har- 
risburg Symphony, and a recital by 
Robert Merrill, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone. 

Three operas in eight days, a pres- 
entation of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” by 
the San Carlo Opera Company at the 
suburban Hershey Community Theater 
on Oct. 2, Verdi’s “Rigoletto” by the 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company at 
Zembo Mosque on Oct. 3, and “Car- 
men” by the Boston Grand Opera 
Company on Oct. 10 at the State Thea- 
ter, opened the season. Marie Powers, 
Jean Dickenson and Martha Larrimore 
sang the leading feminine roles in the 
order indicated and were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

The Harrisburg Symphony under 
George King Raudenbush opened its 
sixteenth season on Oct. 9 with a con- 
cert at the Forum. A capacity crowd, 
including several hundred standees, 
heard the concert. Grace Castagnetta, 
pianist, who was the soloist, charmed 
the audience with her performance of 
the Chopin E minor Concerto and later 
in a group of amazing improvisations. 

The orchestra gave craftsmanlike 
readings to the Stoessel transcription 
of the Bach E major Prelude, Haydn’s 
“London” Symphony, Debussy’s “Nu- 
ages” and “Fetes”, and Liszt’s First 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the latter being 


November 10, 1945 


presented with true Gipsy bravura. 
Several days later the orchestra 
journeyed to nearby Elizabethtown, 
where it opened the Elizabethtown 
College concert series with a program 
featuring the orchestra’s first violinist, 
D. Harold Jauss, who was heard in 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor. 
The orchestra presented Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Euryanthe”, Haydn’s “Lon- 
don” Symphony, Lehar’s “Gold and 
Silver” waltz and Sibelius’s “Finlan- 
dia”. 
Dick McCrone 





Schipa Appears 
For Allied Troops 


Tito Schipa, noted Italian tenor, is 
singing for Allied troops in Europe 
and will appear at the Teatro Reale in 
Rome this Fall and Winter, according 
to a letter received by his American 
manager, Albert Morini. “I am most 
anxious to return to my beautiful 
villa in Beverly Hills,” wrote Mr. 
Schipa. “A strong nostalgia is tak- 
ing place in my spirit which will not 
leave me, I am sure, until I am in 
America, which I consider my second 
Patrie!” Mr. Morini denied rumors 
published last Spring that Mr. Schipa 
had sympathized or collaborated with 
the Germans. 





Ansermet Conducts 
American Works in Geneva 


Ernest Ansermet, founder of L’Or- 
chestre Roman in Geneva, gave, during 
the annual festival on Oct. 31, a pro- 
gram made up entirely of American 
orchestral works. The concert was 
broadcast by shortwave to the United 
States under the auspices of the Swiss- 
American Society. 


Dunbar Conducts Still Symphony in Berlin 





Leo Borchard, Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Until His Recent Death, With 
Rudolph Dunbar, Whom He Had Invited to Appear as Guest Conductor 


Bertin. —A recent despatch from 
Berlin tells of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded William Grant Still’s 
“Afro-American” Symphony performed 
by the Berlin Philharmonic under the 
direction of Rudolph Dunbar, Amer- 
ican War Correspondent and conduc- 
tor. Mr. Dunbar directed a program 
at the invitation of the regular con- 
ductor, Leo Borchard, who has since 
come to an untimely death, shot by 
American sentries when his car failed 
to heed a halt order at a military 
traffic post. 

The despatch reports that the audi- 
ence of 3,200 German civilians, with a 
sprinkling of American servicemen, 
applauded Mr. Dunbar’s conducting of 
Tchaikovsky and Weber, but saved 


its loudest cheers for the Still Symph- 
ony. This marked the first perform- 
ance of this composition in Berlin. 





Beecham Tours Europe 
With London Philharmonic 


Sir Thomas Beecham is to conduct 
the London Philharmonic during No- 
vember in Paris, Antwerp and Brus- 
sels. This will be the first postwar 
orchestra tour in Europe. Sir Thomas 
just conducted the Liverpool Festival. 
He will record up to one hundred sixty 
sides with the London Philharmonic 
for RCA Victor before returning to 
the United States in January for guest 
appearances. 
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Final Concerts Are Pre- 
sented — Wallenstein Is 
Guest Conductor 


By SoLOMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 
ARLOS CHAVEZ will remain in 
charge of the musical direction of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica of Mexico, it 
transpired as the 18th season of that 
organization came to a close. There 
will also be an “artistic director”, the 
present assistant conductor, Jose Pablo 
Moncayo. His position will be a 
vague one, however, as there is little 
doubt that the artistic policies of the 
orchestra will be shaped in the future 
as they have been heretofore by Mr. 
Chavez and by no one else. Ii h2s been 
announced that he will now be free 
from administrative duties. Yet Cha- 
vez cannot devote himself exclusively 
to the orchestra. To a certain degree 
this will be due to political considera- 
tions, since the composer-conductor has 
just become a member of the Central 
Campaign Committee of the presiden- 
tial candidate, Miguel Aleman. 

The last concerts of the season had 
some interesting features. Mr. Cha- 
vez, at the 11th pair of concerts, con- 
ducted the overture to Gluck’s “Iphi- 
génie en Aulide”; “Colofoines”, by the 
Mexican composer, Silvestre Revuel- 
tas, an intensely Mexican work and 
also a product of genius; Stravinsky’s 
“Baiser de la Fée” and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. At the 12th pair 
one heard the “Tannhauser” Overture ; 
the first Mexican performance of Sibe- 
lius’s Seventh Symphony (under Mon- 
cayo); “Three Pieces for Orchestra” 
by the gifted Spanish refugee, Jesus 
Bal y Gay, and finally Ravel’s orches- 
tral arrangement of Mussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition”, conducted 
by Chavez. 

The 13th pair of concerts gained im- 
portance from the guest appearance as 
leader of Alfred Wallenstein, conduc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Under his direction the orchestra im- 
proved the quality of its tone and the 
audience noted this fact with pleasure. 
Although his program did not wholly 
please the hearers, consisting as it did 
of Vivaldi’s G minor Concerto Grosso 
and the Second Symphonies of Schu- 
bert and Rachmaninoff (both done for 
the first time in Mexico), Mr. Wal- 
lenstein’s conducting was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 
by Laurence N. Field 


Here you get a human, non-technical, ap- 
pealing biography of this great musician. 
You live along with him as Dr. Field por- 
trays him as a lovable character—a Christian 
and active Church worker. 
stand why Bach is a musician of the people 
whose music must be given back to the 
people and to the Church in particular. 


Attractively printed, with quotations about Bach heading each 
An ideal gift for those who love music and are interested 
in those who have given great music to the world. Cloth. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore, or Order from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUS 
pn | 


A poetic interpretation under Mr. 
Chavez of the “Egmont” Overture 
preceded a performance with a rather 
immature soloist of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto at the next pair of 
concerts. There was also a premiere 
of a new work by the young Mexican, 
Galindo, entitled “Nocturne” and, 
finally, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique”. 
An inadequate presentation of bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, under Lus 
Sandi, made up the 15th pair; the 16th 
offered two “Gymnopédies”, by Eric 


Chavez Remains Mexico Symphony Head Be 


impression. Claudio Arrau was to 
have played the piano concerto of 
Carlos Chavez but was unable to ap- 
pear. He was replaced by the Negro 
baritone, Aubrey Pankey, who sang in 
a fairly ineffective way songs by Han- 
del, Beethoven, Ravel and Rachmani- 
noff. Ravel’s “Ma Mére l’Oye”, De- 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fétes”, and an 
old work for choir and orchestra, 
called “The Sun”, by Mr. Chavez, 
rounded out the program and left an 
impression of anti-climax. 





A Farewell Luncheon Is Given for Ellabelle Davis, Soprano, Following Her 
Six Recitals in Mexico City's Palace of Fine Arts. From the Left, Seated, 
Camille Cianfarra, Ernesto de Quesada, Miss Davis, Fany Anitua and Julio 
Pani. From the Left, Standing, Jose de Jesus Oropeza, Jose Barros Sierra, 
Paton Hadow, Guierre Tibon, Patricia Ross and David A. Thomasson 
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Satie, and a poor performance, under 
Moncayo, of Stravinsky’s “Sacre du 
Printemps”. The second part of the 
concert brought a premiere of “Four 
Nocturnes for Soprano, Contralto and 
Orchestra”, by Chavez, with a text by 
the Mexican poet, Xavier Villaurutia. 
The soloists were Fala Rodriguez, so- 
prano, and Conchita de los Santos, con- 
tralto. It is a wholly intellectual score, 
with nothing Mexican about it. A 
tame performance under Mr. Chavez 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
completed this pair of concerts. The 
final event of the season left no deep 
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Ellabelle Davis, Negro soprano, 
scored an extraordinary success in 
Mexico at six consecutive recitals, al- 
most every one of which was sold out. 
She was accompanied by the Mexican 
pianist, Jose de Jesus Oropeza, and in 
some Handel and Mozart airs had the 
further assistance of the concertmaster 
of the Orquesta Filarmonica, Higinio 
Ruvalcaba, who played violin obbligati. 

The “Madrigalistas” choir, founded 
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Orchestras Boom In 


By SoLomMon KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 

HERE are numerous signs of an 
interesting development of musical 

life and activities in several cities of 
the Mexican provinces. There now 
exist three Mexican associations which 
manage on a non-profit basis tours of 
local artists in provincial towns, some 
of which now have the opportunity of 
listening for the first time to recitals 
by real artists. More important still is 
the way orchestral activities are flour- 
ishing in Mexican provinces. Besides 
the Symphony Society of Merida, Yu- 
catan, and that of Puebla, capital of 
the State of the same name, Guadala- 
jara, capital of the State of Jalisco, 
now boasts its own orchestra. This 
was recently organized and its perma- 


nent conductor is the energetic and 
talented Australian musician, Leslie 
Hodge. 


For its opening concert this orches- 
tra plaved the “Freischtitz” Overture, 
Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
second concert was devoted to Brahms, 
with Lilly Hertz singing half a dozen 
Brahms songs instrumented by her 
husband, the late Alfred Hertz. <A 


third concert brought works by Bach, 
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Carlos Chavez 


by Luis Sandi, started its annual series 
of four concerts at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. This ensemble of 17 singers 
gives recitals that constitute one of the 
events of the musical year. Its reper- 
toire ranges from Monteverdi to Villa- 
Lobos and includes American Negro 
Spirituals. The first of a series of 
joint recitals by the brothers Michel 
and Jan Cherniavsky was given at 
the Palace of Fine Arts, a large audi- 
ence listening to their work with un- 
flagging admiration. 


Composers Press Makes 
1945 Publication Award 


The Composers Press, Inc., has 
made its Publication Award this year 
to two New York City composers. 
Winning works were the Quartet for 
violin, viola, cello and clarinet by 
Luther Trowbridge and The First 
Psalm for mixed chorus by John Brad- 
ley. ‘The 1946 Publication Award 
Contest will be for a quartet for two 
violins, cello, flute or clarinet, and a 
mixed chorus, suitable for Christmas, 
with organ accompaniment. Manu- 
scripts signed by a nom de plume ac- 
companied by an envelope containing 


the composer’s name and address 
should be sent to The Composers 
Press, Inc., not later than May 1, 


1946. A fee of $1.00 must accompany 
each manuscript submitted. 


CUUOEPUEL DOU EDARADORRODT ONAL I DAOE EL O8EED: 


Mexiean Provinces 


Mozart and Sibelius. The concerts 
are given Friday nights and repeated 
at popular prices on Sunday morning. 
The audiences respond with enthusi- 
asm. 

But no provincial orchestra has 
grown so rapidly or on so sound a 
basis as the Orquesta Sinfonica of Ja- 
lapa, capital of the State of Veracruz. 
One of its founders was the Governor 
of the State, Jorge Cerdan. The or- 
chestra is over three years old and has 
accomplished admirable things. Its 
concerts are repeated on tours which 
take it to other cities of the same State 
and sometimes of others. It has even 
played at the Palace of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City and next December is 
scheduled to give three concerts there. 
Cerdan, while Governor, secured it 
from the State treasury one-third of its 
yearly budget. Members of the orches- 
tra are well paid and are under exclu- 
sive contract, which forbids them to 
play anywhere else. Lastly, the prog- 
ress of the orchestra is due to the tire- 
less work of its permanent conductor, 
the gifted Mexican musician, Jose Ives 
Limantour, at one time guest conduc- 
tor of the NBC Orchestra. He often 
engages Mexican artists as soloists 
with the organization. A recent assist- 
ing artist at these concerts was. Clau- 
dio Arrau, who was heard in the First 
and Fifth Beethoven Piano Concertos. 
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Rio Public Displays Increased Interest 


In Chamber Music Presentations 


Inter-American Institute 
To Feature Works of 
Contemporaries 


By Lisa M. PEppeRcORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
HAMBER music has never been 
popular with the Rio public. Of 
course, there have always existed 
chamber music societies and organiza- 
‘ions, but many of them were transi- 
tory and short-lived. Also guest visits 
of chamber ensembles from abroad 
have been extremely rare. 


It seems, however, that the demand 
for music of this kind has increased, 
because during this year’s music sea- 
son, several such chamber music 
groups have come into being. One of 
these is the Sociedade do Quarteto 
whose members include Mariuccia 
Iacovina,. violin, Arnaldo Estrella, 
piano, and Aldo Parisot, cello. This 
ensemble i> giving a series of con- 
certs at regular intervals which take 
place at the concert hall of the Brazil- 
ian Press Association, 

The National School of Music, 
which is again organizing a series of 
concerts free of charge, has made still 
another arrangement this season. In 
combination with the United States 
Embassy of this city and the Inter- 
American Institute of Musicology, a 
series of concerts has been given at 
which contemporary music of the 
Americas were performed. Thus, com- 
positions of Roy Harris and Daniel 
Gregory Mason were heard, as well as 
works of the Chilean Santa Cruz and 
the Argentine composer, Jacobo Ficher. 
Of special interest to this country was 
the first Brazilian performance of 
Camargo Guarnieri’s String Quartet 
which had obtained the first prize at 


the Chamber Music Guild—R.C.A. 
Competition. At the same concert 
works by the Mexican composer, 


Manuel M. Ponce, and the American, 
Everett Helm, were played. Mr. Helm, 
who has been in Rio for some time 
and who will also visit other parts of 
the country, has been heard on other 
occasions. Together with the Quarteto 
Borgerth which consists of Oscar 
Borgerth and Alda Borgerth, violins, 
Francisco Coruja, viola, and Ibere 
Gomes Grosso, cello, Mr. Helm has 
appeared at one of the official concerts 
organized by the National School of 
Music where his Sonata for viola and 
piano, String Quartet, Three Spirit- 
uals for violin and Piano and Piano 
Trio were played. Mr. Helm is also 
gathering material for a book about 
Brazilian music which, as he says, is 
going to be published simultaneously 
in English, Spanish and in Portuguese. 


Sociedade Brasileira Plays 


Another chamber music organiza- 
tion, the Sociedade Brasileira de Mu- 
sica de Camera, has so far arranged 
for seven concerts, which were all 
given at the chamber music hall of 
the Brazilian Press Association. One 
program of special interest included 
the Suite for brass quintet, Op. 37 by 
Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, Brazilian 
composer, and E. B. Britten’s Sin- 
fonietta for string and brass quintets. 
Both works were well played by a 
group of Brazilian artists which, apart 
from the Quarteto Borgerth, included 
the Moacyr Liserra, flute, Joao Breit- 
inger, oboe, Jayoleno dos Santos, 
clarinet, Jayro Ribeiro, trumpet, José 
Lages da Rocha, bassoon, and An- 
tonio Leopardi, double bass. 


A music society of long standing is 
the Sociedade Propagadora da Musica 
Sinfonica e de Camera, better known 
in this city under the abbreviation 
“Pro Musica”. At the last concert of 
this society there was presented the 
Brazilian singer, Helena Figner, ac- 
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companied by Leon Robert. 

One guest ensemble from 
the Vocal Quartet Alouette gave a 
series of performances in this city 
where the singers had come on the 
initiative of Jean Désy, Canadian Am- 
bassador to Rio de Janeiro. The Quar- 
tet, engaged by the Cultura Artistica 
appeared at the Grill Room of the 
Casino Urca. A special performance 
was also given at the Ministry of 
Education. The Canadians will also 
be included in a series of musical 
broadcasts, entitled “Ondas Musicaes”’, 
organized by the Rio de Janeiro Light 
and Power Co. The songs performed 
by this ensemble consisted of French 
folklore, original Scottish, Irish and 
English songs and original Canadian 
ones. 


abroad, 


Foreign Artists Appear 


During the last years of the war 
very few soloists from abroad came to 
this city. Although the influx, this 
year, was not considerable, one felt, 
nevertheless, that the war was over 
and an attempt was being made to 
bring some stimulus which had seemed 
lost in previous years. The first artist 
to appear on this side of the equator, 
was Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, who directed four 
orchestral concerts in Rio and two in 
Sao Paulo. Despite the fact that the 
audience was rather small, his con- 
ducting was much appreciated. 

It was indeed a relief to have a 
violinist again because concerts of 
piano music are what one mostly hears 
during any season in this city. In the 
series of the Cultura Artisticas sub- 
scription concerts Albert Spalding 
gave a successful recital in which he 
included the Primeira Sonata-Phan- 
tasia of Villa-Lobos. Mr. Spalding 
was also the soloist with the Brazilian 
Symphony as previously reported in 
this columns. 

There have, of course, been the 
usual piano recitals. The American 
Jeanne Behrend, specializing in Amer- 
ican and Brazilian music, gave a num- 
ber of lectures and recitals during her 


two-months stay in this city. A recital 
was given by the duo-pianists Joan 
and Louise Leschlin. Specially wel- 


comed was Rudolf Kirkusny, who two 
years ago had scored a success which 


was repeated this season, 
A couple of recitals of outstanding 
value which, strangely enough, did not 


have a big audience, were those of 
Jennie Tourel and of Marian Mat- 
thaus, contralto. The local press ad- 


mired both Miss Tourel’s flexibility of 
her voice and her expressiveness in a 
great number of styles ranging from 
Purcell to Rachmaninoff. Mme. Mat- 


thaus, whose first concert in the Unit- 
ed States is scheduled in January, 
1946, when she will be accompanied 


by her husband, Werner Singer, also 
made a successful appearance. 

New to this country was the French 
pianist Monique de la Bruchollerie, 
sent by the French Government 
on a_ cultural mission. She took 
part, at a concert of the Sociadade 
Brasileira de Musica de Camera, play- 
ing the F minor Concerto by J. 3. 
Bach and Schumann’s “Carnival”. She 
was also the soloist with the Brazil- 
ian Symphony under Eugen Szenkar, 
playing the D minor Concerto by 
Mozart. Another Ambassador from 
France was the cellist Bernard Mich- 
ilin. 

Another interesting guest from the 
United States was Gilbert Chase, of 
the Library of Congress. Mr. Chase 
was in Rio on a South American tour 
during which he intended to discuss 
the installation of musical libraries 
which should include books as well as 
records. It is planned to have such 
libraries opened in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre, in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

It was reported in the press that 
the American baritone, Leonard War- 
ren, who has been a regular guest at 
the Rio Municipal Theatre, was _ in- 
strumental in obtaining a scholarship 
for Américo Basso, a young singer 
from Sao Paulo who also participated 
at the Rio opera season this year. 


Concert to Aid 
Finnish Children 


Proceeds from the Sibelius Festival 
Concert to be held Nov. 21 at Carnegie 
Hall celebrating the composer’s 80th 
birthday will be used for the relief of 
Finnish children. 


“T have heard, to my boundless 
pleasure, that you are willing to help 
little Finland and her people,” the 


composer wrote upon hearing of the 
plan. “In learning this my heart re- 
sounded with gratitude towards the 
great American democracy and _ its 
kind-hearted and generous citizens.” 


Simon Parmet, former conductor of 
* the National Opera Orchestra in Hel- 
sinki will conduct the program which 
is to be presented by 90 members of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony with Karin Branzell as soloist. 
This will open with the Sixth Sym- 
phony, to be followed by “Finlandia” 
and three songs, one of which, “The 
North”, has never before been pre- 
sented in the United States. Sibelius’s 
First Symphony will close the pro- 
gram. 


Dorati Returns 
From Havana 





Antal Dorati Arrives in Miami After 
Flying to This Country from Cuba 


Mriami—Antal Dorati, conductor, 
arrived here from Havana in October 
after three appearances with the Ha- 
vana Philharmonic at the Vedado au- 
ditorium by request of the Patronate 
Pro Musica Sinfonica. Mr. Dorati 
was en route to Toronto, Canada, 
where he was to lead the Toronto 
Symphony on Oct. 11, and the Mon- 
treal Symphony on Nov. 5 and 6. He 
plans a short visit to London follow- 
ing these 3 concerts. 

Formerly music director of the Bal- 
let Theatre, Mr. Dorati has appeared 
as guest conductor in Minneapolis, 
Washington, Toronto and Hollywood. 
During the Winter he will conduct the 
newly reorganized Dallas, Tex., Sym- 
phony. McC.ieskKey GARLYCH 














THE FIRST BIENNIAL INTER-AMERICAN 


CHOPIN PIANO CONTEST 


(Sponsored by DePaul University) 


First Prize $1,000.00 — Opportunity for Public Appearance 


Second Prize $500.00 


Semi-finals and Finals will be held in Chicago 


May, 1946 


For detailed information apply 


INTER-AMERICAN CHOPIN CONTEST — DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Dept. C, 64 East Lake Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 

















Here’s Petrillo Again - 


EVER a dull moment with a man like 

Caesar Petrillo around. The czar of 
the American Federation of Musicians has 
just dreamed up a new one, this time with 
Irequency modulation broadcasting (better 
known as FM) as the goat. For some 
time now, the big broadcasters have been 
transmitting their major musical programs 
on the new high fidelity FM bands simul- 
taneously with the standard, or AM, broad- 
casts as a service to those listeners who 
owt FM receiving sets. Eventually all 
broadcasting may be FM. 

{In*Petrillo’s book, this is two broadcasts, 
mot one. Accordingly, it calls for two sets 
of musicians. In the case of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, for instance, which 
is heard on both AM and FM frequencies, 
the normal complement of men numbers 104. 
Therefore another 104 players would have 
to be engaged, making a total of 208. Not 
that the second 104 men would have any- 
thing to do with the broadcast. They prob- 
ably would spend the time playing gin- 
rummy in the clubroom. But they would 
draw full pay. 


Wi: cannot believe that any self-respect- 
ing musician wants that kind of money. 
Certainly musicians want work and _ they 
want to make money. But they want honest 
work and clean money for services rendered 
—not pay-offs. The whole idea is econom- 
ically unsound and perverse. It is just an- 
other hollow scheme for getting something 
for nothing which must eventually collapse 
of its own emptiness. It is beneath the 
dignity of the musical profession. 

If Petrillo spent a fraction of the time de- 
veloping sound, respectable projects for his 
membership that he spends thinking up these 
strong-arm deals, he could be one of the 
greatest benefactors the profession has ever 
had in this country. Unfortunately, leopards 
rarely, if ever, change their spots. 





Prospects for the Season 
at the Metropolitan 


I’ is somewhat difficult to repress a feeling 
of disappoittment at the plans announced 
for the Metropolitan this coming season. 
Certain things are unquestionably welcome 
—the engagement of the noted conductor 
Fritz Busch, for example; the acquisition of 
a new Wagnerian tenor, Torsten Ralf, with 
whom several Americans who lived and 
travelled in Europe shortly before the war 
are more or less agreeably familiar; the 
restoration of “Madama Butterfly” and— 
possibly—of “Otello” ; the retention of “Sa- 
lome” and the promise of confiding, at long 
last, the score of “Parsifal” to a leader 
worthy of it, the priceless George Szell. 
There is also reason to be pleased that the 
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company will be strengthened by several 
new voices and personalities (for the most 
part American); that a proven artist like 
Jussi Bjoerling returns to the casts; and 
that the ballet, of late years a source of many 
heartburnings, will be placed under respon- 
sible direction and guided by more modern 
methods. 

But these advantages are counterbalanced 
by some less encouraging prospects and, in 
one case, by an outright deprivation. That 
for the first time in years there is to be no 
cyclical performance of the “Ring” will be 
bitterly deplored, not to say openly resented, 
by that large public which attends the tetral- 
ogy as a kind of annual rite. The box 
office, too, has reason to grieve, for the 
cycle is one of the outstanding money-mak- 
ers of the season. The absence of the “Ring” 
is due exclusively to Lauritz Melchior’s 
newly divided allegiance. The singer now 
belongs to the films as much as to the opera 
house. Attempts to secure an acceptable 
Siegfried or Siegmund in his place have so 
far been vain. One must sympathize, per- 
force, with General Manager Edward John- 
son’s plight and share his dread that Mr. 
Melchior might easily have become unavail- 
able on one or more of his “Ring” dates, 
leaving the theatre without any alternative 
to cancellation. 

Of course, such a contingency must long 
have been foreseen and had it not been for 
the war and the impossibility of securing 
heroic tenors from overseas the manage- 
ment would undoubtedly have done some- 
thing about it. Authentic Siegfrieds, Sieg- 
munds and Tristans were hard enough to 
find abroad even before the war. Perhaps 
Mr. Ralf can eventually develop into a Sieg- 
fried, perhaps in God’s good time the Metro- 
politan will feel moved to secure from 
Scandinavia the young Set Svanholm, who 
was doing tolerable Siegmunds in Europe 
not long prior to the smashup. One must 
wait and see. Anyhow, at the moment no- 
body is pleased. The best Mr. Johnson 
can promise is a thorough restudy and re- 
setting of the “Ring” before its restoration 
in (let us hope) a year. Certainly the great 
work has long needed some such face-lifting 
operation at the Metropolitan. 


T is not easy to generate much excitement 

over “Roméo et Juliette”, “Il Tabarro” 
or, as far as that goes, “Don Pasquale”. 
Gounod’s sugared opera used to flourish in 
New York when Melba, Eames, Farrar, 
Bori, the De Reszkes, Muratore, Plancon 
and such were associated with it. Wanting 
interpreters of similar format it has never 
shown itself viable and the proximity of 
“Faust” generally kills it. It remains to 
be seen whether Salvatore Baccaloni can 
of himself heighten the blood pressure of 
“Don Pasquale”. He is a capital exponent 
of the title part but one feels it would have 
been better still had the direction of Doni- 
zetti’s buffa been assigned to Bruno Walter, 
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Personalities 








Chase-Statler Photo 

Margaret Truman Chats with Hans Kindler, Con- 

ductor of the National Symphony, at a Luncheon 

Meeting of the Symphony's Women's Committee 

at Washington's Statler Hotel. Mrs. Walter Bruce 

Howe Is the Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. 
Peter Belin, Campaign Chairman 





who has accomplished wonders with it in 
Europe. 

As for Puccini’s “Tabarro” it may be 
that time and tide have added cubits to its 
stature; but it is hard, recollections being 
what they are, to work up confidence. If 
the Metropolitan has a Puccinian surprise 
up its capacious sleeve—well, we, too, shall 
be surprised and mightily delighted. 





Democracy at Work 


HE action of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in denying the 
use of Constitution Hall in Washington for 
a concert appearance of Hazel Scott, popu- 
lar Negro pianist, must be a source of 
Homeric laughter to other nations of the 
world, including our allies, to whom we have 
been busily preaching the virtues of Ameri- 
can democracy. This is the second instance 
in recent memory of a concert performer 
being barred from the hall on racial grounds. 
The first involved Marian Anderson, one of 
America’s great contraltos, a few years ago. 
The art of Miss Scott, who, incidentally, 
is the wife of a New York Congressman, 
does not come within the sphere generally 
covered by Mustcat America, yet, in the 
name of all musical performers, whether big 
or little, whether popular or socalled “class- 
ical”, we must protest such benighted dis- 
crimination. The world has just fought a 
war whose roots sprang from precisely that 
kind of racial bigotry. We feel sure that the 
good women of the D.A.R. do not, and can- 
not, in conscience condone these goings-on 
in Washington. It is not our place to lecture 
on social or political problems. It is our 
place, however, to look to the welfare of 
musical art and artists. In such situations 
as the present one, we must serve notice 
that music knows no racial boundaries and 
that endowments of artistic genius are not 
distributed according to color specifications. 
Anyone who imagines he can discriminate 
along these lines is simply deluding himself 
and making a mockery of everything for 
which American blood has been shed since 
1776. 
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Mousicat Americana 


By Harry MARLATT 


ing the “Jewel Song” lamentoso. The diva’s 

former handy man had stripped her Con- 
necticut home of mink coats, lingerie, cham- 
pagne, jewels, etc. to the tune of $15,000... . 
The most valuable cello in the world, a Stradi- 
varius dated 1724, “conservatively” appraised at 
$85,000 has been acquired by Edmund Kurtz. 
Mr. Kurtz is the only person in the United 
States owning such an instrument and plans to 
play it this season during his cross-country tour. 

Yehudi Menuhin has flown to London to finish 
his work in a new flicker entitled “The Magic 
Bow”. Certain events from the life of Nicolo 
Paganini furnish the matter for the picture... . 
Genial Burl Ives has completed his first motion 
picture in Hollywood, a “sure-nuff” Western 
called “Smoky”. Producers on the coast wel- 
comed Ives with open arms when he turned out 
to be one of the very few Broadway singers 
they have encountered in recent years who 
could actually ride a horse. .. . Although Artur 
Rubinstein never appears in Republic’s forth- 
coming “Concerto”, his playing of Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Concerto consumes thirty-five 
minutes of the sound track. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Scriabin are 
also played by Mr. Rubinstein during the course 
of the technicolor production. 

On Oct. 7. Mr. and Mrs. Franz Allers proudly 
mailed a stack of white cards adorned with 
pink bows from their Long Island City home 
to announce the birth of a daughter, Carol 
Frances. . . . Later in the month Mr. and Mrs. 
Erich Leinsdorf made a similar announcement. 
A son, their third, was born in New Rochelle, 
New York. The new addition has been named 
Joshua Franklin Leinsdorf. 

The Brazilian Cultura Association Scroll of 
Honor was awarded to Leonard Warren follow- 
ing his final operatic appearance of the season 
in Sao Paulo. The scroll was dedicated to Mr. 
Warren by Eleazar Carvalho, native composer 
and conductor. ... After being delayed by pass- 
port difficulties, Poldi Mildner, pianist, returns 
to this country from South America this month 
to embark on a coast to coast recital tour. ... 
The Brazilian violinist, Ricardo Odnoposoff, has 
likewise returned to the States after fulfilling 
a stint of twenty-five recitals South of the 
equator. 

Among the other art treasures of the Goering 
“collection” which were discovered last Summer 
in a cave near Berchtesgaden was the valuable 
Goudstikker Collection of Amsterdam, the prop- 
erty of the late husband of soprano Desi Halban. 
The singer has been conferring with the Nether- 
lands Embassy in Washington to take steps to 
gain possession of the art pieces. . . . Sidney 
Baron, conductor, arid one time pupil of Kousse- 
vitzky and Monteux, has been transferred from 
ship duty in the Pacific to the faculty of the 
Navy School of Music in Washington. 

Paul Draper, a nimble artist who makes many 
people wish there was a more distinguished 
name for “tap dancing”, is currently engaged 
with a USO Camp Show in the Caribbean area. 
The dancer carries with him a five foot square 
of hardwood flooring that enables him to dis- 
play his flashing footwork to its fullest advan- 
tage no matter how rugged the site of the enter- 
tainment may be. . ... Motorists in this country 
take note— When baritone John Grant was 
touring Northern Luzon his unit could drive 
through the mountains only in the morning. 
The reason: torrential rains demolished the 
highway every afternoon! 


A SHORT time ago Grace Moore was sing- 
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On the Care and Feeding 
Of Musical Artists 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Since many of your readers are ladies and gen- 
tlemen influential on concert committees—which 
committees often wish to entertain artists after a 
concert—you can do all concerned a service by em- 
phasizing a fact which they often fail to consider. 

This fact may be stated briefly. Artists do not 
dine before a concert and are therefore very hun- 
gry after a concert. 

A concert may be likened to an athletic perform- 
ance, and just as an athlete cannot dine before run- 
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Ravel's “L'Heure Espagnole" and Cornelius's “Barber of Bagdad" Are Revived at the Metropolitan. At 


Left, Adamo Didur as 
beth Rethberg as Margiana in the "Barber" Revival. 
Multeer, in the Ravel Comedy. 


Recent News Headlines 

“Mme. Alda Buys Armored Sedan for New 
York Travel”; “Tax Dogs to Raise Fund for 
Berlin Opera”; “My Violinist Husband Was 
Never Harsh”; “Stories of Slapping Just Press- 
Agent Yarns Says Jeritza”; “Horse Has 
Laugh on Nathan Franko’ Because It Bit Him 
Only Once”. 

1925 





ning or swimming or playing a strenuous game, so 
a singer or an instrumentalist has to follow a sim- 
ilar procedure. A concert requires the same highly 
concentrated expenditure of energy as an athletic 
event, and at its conclusion both the athlete and the 
concert artist are very hungry. 

I come now to the point of this letter—which is 
to ask the good ladies and gentlemen of concert 
committees and other well-meaning hostesses who 
wish to entertain artists after a performance, that 
they do not invite them unless they are prepared to 
supply the artists substantial nourishing food. 

Too often the hungry artist stands on a reception 
line for an hour and then receives cocktails or fruit 
punch and canapes, followed by black coffee— 
whereas what his body craves is soup, meat and 
potatoes, or if these are not obtainable, husky sand- 
wiches and milk. 

Since in many small cities it is difficult to obtain 
food after the hotel dining room closes, the artist 
is really delighted if he gets a bid to a private party. 
With home cooking in the offing and a sound repast 
in his mind, one of the worries of the evening is 
dismissed and he can give a better show. 

The following is a recommended procedure for a 
hostess who is planning a private party for an 
artist : 

Whisk artist directly from hall in private car to 
back entrance of home, where table is laid in break- 
fast nook and steaming soup is ready. While guests 
arrive, artist consumes soup and other provender. 
When he and his accompanist have finished, they 
are then ready to be gay and cheerful and meet all 
comers. 

This procedure of feeding the artists separately 
obviates the necessity of preparing a supper for all 
of the guests—which may not be convenient. In 
fact, since concerts usually end around 10:30, most 
of these guests have had a heavy dinner and do 
not require a supper, and they are easily satisfied 
with a highball or a cup of coffee and a cookie. 

I once attended a concert by a prima donna in a 
western city where an insistent hostess of high 
social standing induced the prima dorina to attend 
a reception in a large hotel. The hungry artist was 
placed in a corner of a smoke-filled ballroom and 
took on a formidable line of ladies and gentlemen. 
About 11:30 butlers in livery circulated large trays 
of grape juice punch and other large trays of col- 
ored sandwiches and pieces of toast on which were 
curled seafood tidbits, Had the famished soprano 
tackled this menu-on an empty stomach, she would 
ave been deathly sick and missed her next two 
ates. 

About midnight the artist withdrew to her room 


ion Inigo Gomer, and Lucrezia Bori as Concepcion in the Ravel Satire. Center, Elisa- 
Lawrence Tibbett (at Right) Impersonates Ramiro, the 


For Government Control 

Advice has been received to the effect that 
the Italian Government, which has just ap- 
proved the founding of a national radio institute, 
is considering a project for international copy- 
right laws to apply to the broadcasting of music, 
songs, news and other subjects. 

1925 


Diplomatic 

It is related that recently in Washington, 
Mr. Clemenceau and ex-premier Paderewski 
were present at a conference. There was also 
a piano. Mr. Clemenceau is alleged to have 
said: “Won’t you play us a Polonaise, Mr. 
Paderewski ?” 

1925 





sonverintee 


and dispatched the writer and her accompanist to 
scour the city for a bottle of milk and a loaf of 
bread-—because of course by this time all restaurants 
were closed. Fortunately, a lunch wagon was dis- 
covered two miles from the hotel, and bread, butter 
and milk were obtained. A kind friend in another 
city had donated a tin of potted ham, and close on 
to 1:00 o’clock an al fresco meal was prepared at 
bedside. 

On another occasion a small party was held in a 
private home after a concert, and the writer quickly 
sized up the intended collation as inadequate to a 
hungry soprano. A _ judicious suggestion was 
whispered into the ear of the hostess and in a few 
minutes a jolly party was held in the kitchen, where 
the soprano scrambled herself a handsome portion 
of eggs with some thick slabs of Tennessee ham on 
the side. 

Very truly yours, 
F. C. SCHANG 
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rhythm it had not revealed earlier in 
the concert. This improvement per- 
sisted in the new Duo of Koutzen, 
which seemed far more congenial to 
his sympathies than music of a more 
classic character. The piece itself has 
features of interest and is effectively 
modern in character. 


Samuel Yaffe, Pianist 


Samuel Yaffe, pianist, offered a well 
contrasted program at his second New 
York recital, in Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 14. It included Bee- 
thoven’s Andante in F ; Handel’s Gigue 
in G minor; Bach’s Organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, arranged for 
piano by Busoni; Scriabin’s “Poéme 
Satanique”; Fauré’s Impromptu, Op. 
31, No. 2; Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques; a first performance of 
Morris Mamorsky’s “The Silences of 
the Night”; a first performance of 
Mr. Yaffe’s own Tarantelle in B; and 
Chopin’s Preludes Nos. 16, 23 and 24, 


Mazurka, Op. 30, No. 2, and Polo- 
naise in A flat, Op. 53. Mr. Yaffe 
played accurately, with an obvious 


command of his technical resources. 
His tone was limpid in quality and 
his conceptions consistently tasteful. 
What one missed was boldness of im- 
agination and the range of dynamics 
and interpretative penetration required 
by the program he offered. Within 
these limitations, however, Mr. Yaffe’s 
performances were unexceptionable. 


Marguerite Kozenn, Soprano 
Marguerite Kozenn, Rumanian so- 
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Alexander Borovsky 


Ruth Posselt 


prano, who before the war was a mem- 
ber of the company at the Volksoper 
in Vienna, and is now a resident of 
Detroit, where she was heard last 
Spring in the name part of Dvorak’s 
opera “Rusalka”, made a New York 
recital debut at the Town Hall Oct. 
13. The program in which she had the 
assistance of her husband, Julius 
Chajes, pianist, and of Stefan Frenkel, 
violinist and Ralph Oxman, cellist, de- 
parted signally from the beaten path. 
Opening with an air from Handel’s 
“Radamisto”, Haydn’s “She Never 
Told Her Love” and a song by 
Thomas Linley it proceeded to Schu- 
bert’s “Halt”, “Die Liebe hat gelogen” 
and “Rastlose Liebe” and then to four 
numbers from a “Rococo Suite” new 
to this city by the Austrian composer, 
Herman Zilcher. One of Dvorak’s 
“Gypsy Songs” and songs from Ru- 
manian, Greek, Palestinian and French 
folk sources, variously treated by 
Brediceanu, Kalomiris, Chajes and 
Jacques de Menasce (sung by Mme. 
Kozenn in their original languages) 
led to an ambitious final offering in 
the shape of the closing apostrophe 
from Strauss’s “Salome”. 

A fascinating stage personality, 
Mme. Kozenn displayed a voice which, 
at its best, is of lovely timbre. Her 
singing is uneven, however. She ac- 
complished her most favorable results 
in forte passages, where her tones had 
warmth, body and impact. In less vig- 
orous moments and particularly in the 
lower half of the scale her voice 
sounded frail, breathy and unrelated to 
the organ when under securer techni- 
cal control. Mme. Kozenn’s happiest 
accomplishments of the evening were 
achieved in the songs of the Zilcher 
suite (with its accompaniment of 
piano and strings), though their mu- 
sical value is not high; and in the 
songs of Chajes, Kalomiris and 
Brediceanu. The “Salome” extract 
had good moments in its more suave 
and lyrical phrases but, as a whole, 
overweighted the soprano. Moreover, 
it is dubious wisdom to attempt this 
potent number with a mere piano re- 
placing Strauss’s seething orchestra. 


Devora Nadworney, Contralto 


A very sizeable audience greeted 
Devora Nadworney when that statu- 
esque Russian contralto, sheathed in 
black satin set off here and there with 
nuances of red, appeared in a recital 
of songs and arias at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Oct. 14. Mme. Nad- 
worney is, of course, no stranger and 
her work in opera and over the air 
has gained her a faithful following. 
She began her concert on this occasion 
with Handel’s “Dank Sei Dir, Herr” 
and “I Will Sing of Thy Great Mer- 
cies”, from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
(not the extract from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” listed in the program), 
both done with organ accompaniment. 
A Brahms group including several of 
the “Gypsy Songs” and the setting of 
“In den Schatten meiner Locken” 
(better known in the Hugo Wolf ver- 
sion), Russian numbers by Gretch- 
aninoff, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Khrennikoff and Shostakovitch fol- 
lowed, while the afternoon concluded 
with lyrics in English and Spanish by 








Randall Thompson, Paul Bowles, Car- 
penter and Obradors. 

There was not a little of interest in 
Mme. Nadworney’s singing yet it suf- 
fers from technical flaws which pre- 
vent her from making the most of her 
natural gifts. One feels that she should 
be able to achieve a much more sonor- 
ous and rounder body of tone than she 
does. Her low range is weak and 
breathy and her intonation not infre- 
quently flat. In the Handel and Men- 
delssohn airs her voice sounded dis- 
concertingly light and deficient in 
quality, but this may have been partly 
due to the weight of tone the organist 
unleashed. Certain of her Brahms of- 
ferings and much of her Russian con- 
tributions were considerably more 
forceful and telling but still not alto- 
gether what one might have anticipated 
from an artist of Mme. Nadworney’s 
endowments. Her stage personality, 
however, counted for all it was worth. 
Arpad Sandor played her piano accom- 
paniments. Fr. 


Ruth Posselt, Violinist 


‘It is always a pleasure to hear the 
warm, vital, full-blooded playing of 
Ruth Posselt and never more so than 
when that personable violinist is so 
wholly in the vein as she was at her 
Town Hall recital on Oct. 16. The 
evening offered at least one perform- 
ance which few of her listeners will 
soon forget. That was a magnificently 
buoyant interpretation, together with 
her admirably spirited collaborator, 
Walter Hendl, of the Lekeu sonata 
for violin and piano. This sweetish 
effusion from the class room of César 
Franck is not a masterpiece but on 
the present occasion it sounded decep- 
tively like one. If the two artists had 
done nothing else the recital would 
have been memorable. 

Miss Posselt does not affect the 
stylistic niceties and elaborate scale of 
nuances pursued by many violinists 
who cultivate preciosity as a virtue. 
The tone she produces with her bold 
and broadly vigorous bowing is volu- 
minous, richly colored and romanti- 
cally effusive. The distinctive features 
of her art were revealed at the outset 
in a fine presentation of Nardini’s E 
minor Concerto, though it was not this 
which stands out in retrospect. A lyri- 
cal “Meditation” by Hindemith, two 
trifles by Prokofieff and a short and 
snappy “March” by Shostakovich were 
well enough so far as they went. But 
it was with Lekeu that Miss Posselt 
and her pianist struck their gait and 
took fire. 

The rest of their program main- 
tained a high level. A sonata-fantasie 
called “Désespérance”, by Villa-Lobos, 
was the most ambitious number of the 
latter half. Pieces by Achron, Levant, 
Lopatnikoff and Sarasate concluded 
the evening. 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 


The piano recital which Alexander 
Borovsky gave in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 16 was memorable 
not only because of his superb per- 
formances, but equally for his unu- 
sual program. Mr. Borovsky began 
with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor from the second volume of 
“The Well Tempered Clavier”, and 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
arranged for piano. Then came Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, and 
Prokofieff’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 
14. Music of North and South Amer- 
ica followed, “The Three Maries” by 
Villa-Lobos; “Occupation” from the 
Piano Suite of Roy Harris; Interlude, 
No. 5, by Edward Ballantine; Scher- 
zino by Edward Burlingame Hill; and 
the “Celebration after Billy’s Cap- 
ture” from Aaron Copland’s “Billy 
the Kid” in a piano arrangement by 
Lukas Foss. Chopin’s Impromptu in 
F sharp, Op. 36, and Liszt’s “Au 
bord d’une source” and “Carnival of 
Pest” completed the program. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of the 





pianist’s achievements was his playing 
of the American music. This was 
no polite gesture, but a searching in- 
terpretation of the spirit of each work. 
The “Occupations” had a rangy swing 
and a bigness of line characteristic of 
the New World out of which it was 
born, and the Copland music sounded 
like a real jive session. Equally bril- 
liant in its way was the performance 


of the Prokofieff Sonata, which of- 
fered no challenges to Mr. Borov- 
sky’s prodigious virtuosity. Few pian- 


ists of the day play Bach with the in- 
ner concentration and clarity which 
marked his introductory group, and 
the final Chopin and Liszt pieces were 
also done in masterly fashion. In 
short, this recital set a high mark for 
the season to follow. Ss. 


Robert Kitain, Violinist 


Robert Kitain was heard by a large 
gathering in Carnegie Hall Oct. 17. 
The various aspects of the violinist’s 
work was tolerably familiar here. 
With Valentin Pavlovsky at the piano 
he presented a long-winded program 
comprising Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata, Mozart’s Concerto in A, Szy- 
manowski’s version of Paganini’s 24th 
Caprice, Debussy’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, the artist’s own arrange- 
ment of three numbers from Proko- 
fieff’s “Visions Fugitives”, a new 
“Chilena” on themes by Paul Bowles, 
and Wieniawski’s ‘“Scherzo-Taran- 
tella”’. 

The best playing this reviewer heard 
from Mr. Kitain on this occasion was 
accomplished in the Adagio of the 
Mozart Concerto, in which the violin- 
ist’s tone exhibited a lyrical sweetness 
and fluency as well as a degree of 
poise not always noticeable elsewhere. 
At other times—narticularly in Tar- 
tini and in the first and last move- 
ments of the Mozart Concerto—his 
playing was deficient in refinement, 
his intonation dubious and his sense 
of rhythm erratic. Moreover his mu- 
sical approach was open to question 
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DISTINGUISHED audience, ju- 
A bilantly cheering and calling out 
again and again for familiar num- 
bers, welcomed Maggie Teyte back 
to New York in the Town Hall on 
Oct. 31. As the soprano had not ap- 
peared here for nearly six years, ex- 
citement ran high, and the hall was 
crowded with admirers who have long 
awaited this return. 

The program: 


, N’avoir jamais” from ‘‘Le Trésor Sup- 


aan da aren 4 re Mehul 

“EPR Regardait mon Bouquet” from ‘‘Le 
Roi et le Fermier”........ Monsigny 
“Dans un Bois Solitaire’; ‘Oiseaux, 
si tous les Ans”... eS Mozart 
“Ou Suis-je?” from ‘“Alceste’’. .Gluck 


“La lettre de Geneviéve’ from ‘“Pel- 
léas et Mélisande”’; “‘Fétes Galantes: 


Les Ingenus, Le Faune, Colloque 
DEE wa web suabees Debussy 
CEE TOE Solves sccvens Dupare 
“Les Roses d’Ispahan’’......... Fauré 
ay» Invitation au Voyage” .-Dupare 
~ pi See aR Ararat se, Fauré 


“Les Temps de Lilas’’..... .Chausson 
“De Soir’; ‘La Flute de Pan’; “La 
Cheve!lure ca “Le Tombeau des 
Naiades,’’ ‘““Femmes de Paris’’ 
Debussy 
That Mme. Teyte’s recital was sold 
out the day of its announcement was 
a tribute by those who remember her 
in her operatic days as well as by 
those whose more recent acquaintance 
was through her highly popular 
broadcasts and recordings. The sing- 
er has always been noted for the pene- 
trating intelligence of her singing of 
both operatic roles and songs. This 
quality is still present and in an en- 
hanced degree, and, strange to relate, 
the voice has mellowed in quality and 
seems better produced than in an ear- 
lier day. All this, together with a 
well chosen program made for a high- 
ly, interesting evening of song in spite 
of a certain unavoidable monotony 
of an all-French list. 
Mme. Teyte, contrary to the canons 
of the best platform manner, did much 
gesturing with hand, head and body 


eC 


Philharmonic Issues 
Annual Report 


Five Per Cent Attend- 
ance Increase and Sur- 


plus Listed 


The official report of the 1944-45 ac- 
tivities of the New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Society was read to the 
board of directors by Charles Triller, 
chairman, at a meeting on Oct. 10. 

Attendance at the 103 regular sub- 
scription concerts given in Carnegie 
Hall numbered 258,862 persons, repre- 
senting 88 per cent of the capacity of 
the hall, an increase of the 83 per cent 
figures of the year before. Although 
all the series for the current season 
have not yet begun, it was indicated 
that subscription sales already surpass 
last year’s figures by Seven per cent. 
Single ticket sales are expected to in- 
crease accordingly. 

“In this connection,’ Mr. Triller 
stated, “it should be noted that the 
concerts, if entirely sold out, would 
produce only a little more than half 
the funds necessary to support the 
orchestra. This is due to the definite 
policy of the Society of so pricing the 
tickets that all music lovers may find 
a, ticket available which can be af- 
torded. No matter what the financial 
status of the society may be, if it fails 
to perform its musical duties, it can- 
not be considered successful.” 

The cost of operations during the 
fiscal year ending May~13, 1945, was 
$809,748.21, according to the report 
presented by Floyd G. Blair, treasurer. 

Receipts from concerts were $423,- 
986.86. Broadcasting fees, phonograph 
royalties and special concessions 


amounted to $341,492.26. This left an 
operating deficit of $44,269.09, which 


November 10, 1945 


New York Acclaims Maggie Teyte’s Return 





Alan Font 
Maggie Teyte 


and even walked around a bit between 
numbers. And yet, by some personal 
magnetism, she made what might 
have been disturbing, into a charming 
asset. One thought of Nordica’s in- 
timacies with her recital audiences, 
also those of Calvé. 

It seemed a pity that one of the 
best two Mélisandes should have cho- 
sen an episode of Gertrude’s from the 
Debussy opera, but it was done with 
perfect art. In her later groups, 
Fauré’s “Roses d’Ispahan” and De- 
bussy’s “Le Chevelure”, the latter a 
setting of one of. Pierre Louys’s 
clever literary forgeries, were by far 
the best. The latter song was re- 
ceived with a storm of applause. Mme. 
Teyte was recalled many times and 
was gracious in the matter of encores 
for an audience which apparently had 
intended stopping in the hall all night. 


The highest praise must be given 
to the accompaniments of George 
Reeves which had only one adverse 


aspect: they were a trifle too sup- 


pressed. 


was further increased by the pension 
plan and trust agreement deficit of 
$29,817.77. Against this net operating 
deficit of $74,086.86 was applied $75,- 


871.68, which represented income 
from the Endowment Fund, contribu- 
tions from the Women’s Auxiliary 


Board, contributions from 9,830 Radio 
Members and other persons. The sur- 
plus of $1,784.82 has been added to the 
Emergency Fund. 

Mr. Blair also noted that general 
administration expenses amounted only 
to about 7 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures. The balance represented 
the cost of the concerts themselves. 


Casadesus Recital 
Aids Caen Library 


Robert Casadesus gave a piano re- 
cital Oct. 27 at the McMillin Theatre 
of Columbia University for the bene- 
fit of the work of the American Com- 
mittee for the Library of Caen. The 
committee is raising a fund to replace 
the books in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Caen which were destroyed 
in the fighting in Normandy in the 
Summer of 1944. The university has 
continued to function throughout all 
of the hardships, but it has been forced 
to appeal to friends in foreign coun- 
tries for books and papers. 





New Contract Is Signed Between 
ASCAP and Brazilian Union 

A three-year contract, to become 
effective on Jan. 1, 1946, was signed on 
June 8 by Deems Taylor, president of 
ASCAP, and Wallace Downey, repre- 
senting Uniao Brasileira de Compo- 
sitores, Brazilian performing right 
society. Until the new contract be- 
comes valid the present one between 
ASCAP and the Associacio Brasileira 
de Compositores e Autores remains in 
effect. The latter association will then 
be merged with UBC. 
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in point of taste. He received hearty 
applause for the bravado in which he 
disposed of the trick stunts in the 
Paganini Caprice, a work he offered 
in Szymanowski’s ugly harmonization 
which repeatedly sounds as if soloist 
and accompanist were simultaneously 
engaged on two wholly different varia- 
tions. 


Leon Temerson, Violinist 


Leon Temerson, French violinist, 
was heard at the Town Hall, Oct. 19, 
in a program predominantly French. 
Although a newcomer to this city, Mr. 
Temerson is no beginner. A pupil of 
Capet at the Paris Conservatoire, he 
has been assistant concertmaster un- 
der Monteux in the Paris Orchestre 
Symphonique and then played in a 
chamber orchestra under Alfred Cor- 
tot. In 1938 he arrived in this coun- 
try and became assistant concertmas- 
ter with the Chicago Symphony, be- 
sides appearing as soloist with that 
orchestra. His recital left no doubt 
of his musicianship and experience. 

This is not to say that Mr. Temer- 
son is an artist of commanding stature. 
A typical French violinist in his 
schooling and musical approach he 
showed himself a rather small- scale 
player, if invariably a tasteful and in- 
telligent one, with an appreciable sense 
of style. Admirably seconded by Ar- 
thur Balsam at the piano he offered 
a sonata by Leclair and the fine one 
for violin and piano in A by Gabriel 


Fauré, pieces by Milhaud, Delvincourt 
and Saint-Saéns, besides a “Rondo 
Variato” by Vittorio Rieti—together 
with Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in 
G minor the only non-French work 
on the program. ‘The two artists gave 
a performance of the Fauré sonata 
which was, perhaps, the high point of 
the evening. Mr. Temerson displayed 
in Leclair and Bach a tone which, if 
never particularly sensuous or size- 
able, was smooth and agreeable in can- 
tilena but somewhat rough and “edgy” 
in faster, more vigorous and dramatic 
music. At such moments, too, his 
pitch was more or less faulty, a defi- 
ciency particularly noticeable in the 
fugue of the Bach sonata. 


Fritz Kreisier, Violinist 


A capacity audience greeted Fritz 
Kreisler by rising as he walked out 
on the Carnegie Hall stage to begin 
his recital on the afternoon of Oct. 
20. Throughout the program the in- 
timate rapport between the artist and 
his listeners was evident in the 
warmth of their applause. The magic 
of Mr. Kreisler’s personality and 
the power of his playing to move mul- 
titudes have lost nothing through the 
years. 

The concert opened with a perform- 
ance of Sibelius’s Violin Concerto, 
which Mr. Kreisler had not played 
before in New York. This was fol- 
lowed by Bach’s Sonata in G minor 
for violin alone, so stirringly done 
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Fritz Kreisler 


Max Pollikoff 


that the violinist was recalled several 
times. Mr. Kreisler also performed 
his own arrangements of the Cavatina 
from Keethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 
130, Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances in E 
minor and G major, and Mozart’s 
Rondo in G from the “Haffner” sere- 
nade. The recital closed with Mr. 
Kreisler’s “Gypsy Caprice” and 
among the encores was the violinist’s 
arrangement of Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in G minor. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. 


Antonio Brosa, Violinist 


Antonio Brosa, the Spanish violin- 
ist frequently heard here, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall the afternoon 
of Oct. 20. His program began with 
Veracini’s A minor Sonata, the 
Adagio and Fugue from Bach’s unac- 
companied sonata in C, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and shorter num- 


bers by Granados, Sarasate and 
Paganini. Gregory Ashman was his 
accompanist. 


Mr. Brosa was more in his element 
in the Lalo and in the Spanish pieces 
than in the earlier classics. To be 
sure he played the Veracini sonata 
with smoothness, breadth of style and 
a good quality of tone. The Bach 
was less commendable, notably the 
tremendous fugue which Mr. Brosa 
performed laboriously, with question- 
able intonation and _ insecurity of 
rhythm. His work in Lalo, Grana- 
dos and Sarasate was of a much high- 
er order. P. 


Hans J. Heinz, Tenor 


Although he had a not inconsider- 
able operatic career abroad the tenor, 
Hans J. Heinz, was not heard in a 
solo recital in this city till he gave 
one at the Town Hall the afternoon 
of Oct. 21. True, he sang some time 
ago at a concert of the New Friends 
of Music and was a member of the 
Salzburg Opera Guild when that or- 
ganization made its appearances here 
before the war. But from the size 
of the audiences which greeted him 
and from the warmth of his acclaim 
one might have gathered that he was 
a long-established favorite. 

Mr. Heinz’s program was taxing 
and varied but for all that not highly 
stimulating. The recitalist made the 
mistake of opening with Vaughan 
Williams’ woefully monotonous cycle 
for tenor, piano and string quartet, 
“On Wenlock Edge”, and followed 
this immediately with Beethoven’s 
“Ferne Geliebte”. The latter half of 
the program included songs by De- 
bussy, Duparc, Berlioz, Schénberg’s 
interesting “Der verlorene Haufen”, 
Wolf's “Rattenfanger” and “Ana- 
kreons Grab” and an aria from Mo- 
zart’s operatic fragment “L’Oca del 
Cairo” in which he had sung a role 
when the Salzburg Opera Company 
gave the work in Austria. Numerous 
comme extended the length of this 
ill. 

Intelligence and musicianship are 
perhaps the most valuable elements 
of Mr. Heinz’s work and these were 
almost constantly in evidence. Nevert 
theless the total effect of his sing- 
ing was inflexible and heavily monot- 
onous. His home is manifestly on 
the operatic stage and one misses in 
his treatment of songs those quali- 
ties of refinement, of delicacy and of 
style which belong to recital work. 





Antonio Brosa Hans Joachim Heinz 


He has little facility in tone coloring 
and his diction, excellent in German, 
is often dubious in other languages. 
Fritz Jahoda at the piano and, in the 
Vaughan Williams cycle, the Stein 
Quartet furnished him effective sup- 
port. P 


Max Pollikoff, Violinist 


A thoroughly enjoyable violin re- 
cital was given by Max Pollikoff at 
Town Hall on Oct. 21, with Vivian 
Rivkin at the piano. Not only is Mr. 
Pollikoff an intelligent musician and 
a master of his instrument, but he 
divides his program fairly between 
the past and the present. The first 
half brought the Bach-Nachez Par- 
tita in E minor and Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D (K. 218); the second in- 
cluded Prokofieff’s Sonata in D, Op. 
94, and Morton Gould’s Violin Suite 
in a first performance. 

In the Mozart work the violinist’s 
sensitively colored tone and refine- 
ment of style were apparent. This was 
was no funereal tribute to the classic 
style but a living performance. Pro- 
kofieff’s sonata is a delightful exer- 
cise of musical ingenuity and of 
rhythmic energy. Mr. Pollikoff was 
fortunate in having Miss Rivkin as 
the pianist in this work, for only an 
artist steeped in the idiom of mod- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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His tone is warmer and his style more 
suave in this work than most violinists 
would even consider achieving, espe- 
cially in the technically demanding 
first and third movements. The Can- 
zonetta, of course, had its familiar, 
vocally caressing, effect. 





At the first Student’s Concert on 
the evening of Oct. 20, Zadel Skolov- 
sky was the soloist in Prokofieff’s 
Piano Concerto in C, No. 3. Both the 
young pianist and the orchestra gave 
a superb performance. Mr. Skolov- 
sky has an instinctive rhythmic sense 
which makes his playing of contem- 
porary music especially exciting. And 
his technical command of the instru- 
ment is such that he can gallop 
through this athletic and mercilessly 
difficult score and finish as exuber- 
antly as he began. Quite as remark- 
able as his attack and endurance was 


his ability to keep the essential 
threads of the music clear. At the 
close the audience shouted its ap- 


proval of a really noteworthy feat of 
piano playing. The evening began 
with Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” 
and closed with Mr. Rodzinski’s 
memorable interpretation of Mahler’s 


First Symphony. - 


On Sunday afternoon the Thursday 
evening program with Mr. Milstein as 
soloist was repeated. . 


Czechoslovak Anniversary Concert 


_Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor. Czechoslovak Inde- 
pendence Day Concert. Soloists: 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
22, evening : 

“Memorial to Lidice”............ Martinu 


Concerto for Celio and Orchestra. . Dvorak 
(Gregor Piatigorsky) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 


Wi Thenatasw ied bs wed? sekiavk Martinu 
(Rudolf Firkusny) 


Symphonic Poems “Vitava” and 
“Blanik”, from ‘Ma Vlast”...Smetana 


By and large, this concert, held 
under the auspices of the American 
Friends of Czechoslovakia in commem- 
oration of the 27th anniversary of ‘that 
gallant Republic, was a stirring one. 
It might have been even more rousing 
if it had ended as well as it began, 
since the pair of symphonic poems from 








Joseph Fuchs 


Smetana’s glorious cycle, “Ma Vlast”, 
constituted the best music of the eve- 
ning. It was explicitly stated that the 
orchestra was made up of 77 members 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony. Con- 
ceivably these works would have gone 
better with the full membership of the 
orchestra, though it is likelier that a 
conductor more wholly in sympathy 
with them than Mr. Rodzinski would 
have obtained more spirited results. 

Martinu’s poignant “Memorial to 
Lidice” remains by far the best and the 
most viable of those brief pieces com- 
memorating some aspect of the late 
war which were commissioned by 
League of Composers. This deeply 
moving score continues to affect the 
listener as profoundly as it did when 
first given and Mr. Rodzinski’s heart 
was in the performance. He also fur- 
nished a noteworthy accompaniment to 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s magnificent playing 
of Dvorak’s Cello Concerto which, bar- 
ring a trifling slip or two of intonation, 
was flawless. 

In its way the performance of Mar- 
tinu’s ten-year-old Piano Concerto at- 
tained quite as high a level. The work 
itself is musically of rather slender 
substance and not especially original 
in its ideas. Frankly a bright, if shal- 
low, virtuoso piece, it makes strong 
demands on the soloist’s brilliance, 
dash and almost unflagging velocity. 
Mr. Firkusny, who must now be ranked 
among the most gifted pianists of the 
time, met its technical problems with 
superb spirit and scintillant dexterity. 
Again the accompaniment was worthy 
of the soloist. Mr. Martinu had to ac- 
knowledge the applause from a box. 

The concert was prefaced with a 
speech by Raymond Massey. P. 


Bernstein Conducts 
Hindemith Work 


New York City Symphony. Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Leo Smit, pian- 
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Leo Smit 


Zadel Skolovsky 


ist, assisting artist. City Center, Oct. 


22, evening : 


Symphony No. 102............ ..Haydn 
Konzertmusik (for strings and 
DUNE oho vin = 3... cc thniens Sb sa Hindemith 


Concert Fantasy; Italian Caprice 
Tchaikovsky 

Once again Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York City Symphony gave a 
stimulating experience to their listen- 
ers. Mr. Bernstein’s Haydn would 
shock purists but it was vital, sincere 
and full of good spirits. If he imbued 
the introduction with a touch of Wag- 
nerian pathos which was inappropriate, 
once he was launched into the main 
body of the first movement all went 
well. Structurally, the music was 
boldly defined, and rhythmically the 
magnificent physical energy of Haydn 
was ever present. Like Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, once his teacher, Mr. Bern- 
stein has little patience with the state- 
liness of the minuet; conducts it as a 
vigorous scherzo. With the scherzos 
of Beethoven in the back of our minds, 
that is understandable. And the finale 
was brilliantly played, with a care for 
dynamics that revealed work on the 
part of both leader and orchestra. 

Hindemith’s Konzertmusik for 
brasses and strings is pompous and 
long-winded but superbly constructed 
music. Its rich, insistent melodic pas- 
sages for strings and outbursts in the 
brass are enormously effective. The 
development sections, mechanical as 
they become, are hard to resist. Though 
this music cannot rank with “Mathis 
der Maler”, it is well worth a perma- 
nent place in the repertoire. Mr. Bern- 
stein made the most of it. Why he dug 
up Tchaikovsky’s Concert Fantasy re- 
mained a greater mystery than ever, 
after one had heard its vapid measures. 
Mr. Smit hit nearly all the notes in the 
difficult work, but he hammered more 
than he coaxed the instrument, always 
a mistake. He was recalled many 
times. The Italian Caprice was a dash- 
ing finale for another successful con- 
cert. 


Kapell Is 
Philharmonic Soloist 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting. William 
Kapell, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 25, evening: 

Overture to ““Russlan and Ludmilla” 

Glinka 

“Summer Day”, Children’s suite for 

little symphony... .. «+ Prokofieff 

Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini 

Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Kapell 
Symphony No. 5, E Minor..Tchaikovsky 


The Rhapsody out of Paganini, like 
some of Rachmaninoff’s concertos, is 
so much a synthesis of piano and or- 
chestra that it does not serve as a very 
dependable examination piece of a solo- 
ist’s resources. Not that it isn’t diffi- 
cult. Rachmaninoff devised some of 
the most tortuous chordal figures and 
left-hand passage work in concerto 
literature. But the piano part is so 
largely immersed in the score that 
much of it barely shows. Given this 
handicap, the listener still was made 
aware of the tremendous technical 
prowess of the young sofoist. Mr. Ka- 
pell has trained himself down to a 
razor edge of perfection. He must now 
beware, like an athlete, of over-train- 
ing. Particularly, he must watch his 
tone that it does not become noisy and 
colorless. As one of the brightest 


Rudolf Firkusny 


Gregor Piatigorsky 


hopes among contemporary pianists, he 
has a trust to guard. 

The Prokofieff suite is a set of chil- 
dren’s piano pieces orchestrated. They 
are no worse, and not spectacularly 
better, than the bulk of children’s pieces 
coming from publishers’ presses every 
day. They have something of Proko- 
fieff’s wry style and some modern 
twists of harmonization, but they are 
in no sense a rival to “Peter and the 
Wolf”. Mr. Rodzinski got all there 
was to be had out of them. E. 





At the Saturday evening concert 
the soloist was Joseph Fuchs, who 
played Nikolai Le atnikoff’s Violin 
Concerto. Only a keenly intelligent 
musician and a masterly violinist 
would be attracted by this intellectual, 
almost cryptic, concerto. Its nervous 
rhythms, passages of formidable 
double-stopping at headlong pace and 
other complications offered no obstacle 


to Mr. Fuchs. His performance was 
fa noteworthy musical achievement. 
Mr. Rodzinski and the orchestra 


might well have rehearsed the work 
a few more times. The rest of the 
program was made up of the Glinka 
overture, Prokofieff’s Children’s Suite 
and the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony. 
On Sunday, William Kapell played 
the Rachmaninoff Rhapsody again; 
and the orchestra also was heard in 
the Polonaise from “Eugene Onegin” 
and the Tchaikovsky symphony. 
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ern music could have played it so 
forcefully. The balance between the 
instruments was flawless in every de- 
tail. Mr. Gould’s suite, consisting of 
a “Warm-Up” in boogie-woogie style, 
a tricky Serenade, a March, a Blues 
and a “Hoe-Down” is enormously fa- 
cile, enormously clever and enormous- 
ly long. Were it half the length 
and less reminiscent of Copland and 
Prokofieff, it would be much better. 
It was played to the hilt. The audi- 
ence recalled the artists throughout 
the evening. % 


Eleanor Fine, Pianist 


Eleanor Fine, who gave a piano re- 
cital in Town Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 17, indubitably has talent, but the 
program.which she offered did not re- 
veal her to best advantage. In the 
Handel Suite arranged by Bauer which 
opened the program, the young pian- 
ist’s technical proficiency and earnest- 
ness came to the fore. Her tone was 
pleasant in quality and she kept the 
music in its proper framework. 
Straight Handel would have been even 
more enjoyable. Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A flat, Op. 110, was obviously be- 
yond Miss Fine’s capacities at this 
point. This is no reflection upon her, 
for it is a work which demands 
supreme technical and interpretative 
mastery. Had she played one of the 
earlier and less formidable sonatas, the 
results would have been far more satis- 
factory. 

Chopin’s Barcarolle and Ballade in 
G minor, Ravel’s Sonatine and Liszt’s 
Tarantella made up the rest of the 
program. Both in the Chopin and in 
the Ravel music Miss Fine tended 
toward the sentimental and indecisive. 
But the warmth, sincerity and fluency 
of her playing gave promise for the 
future. 


Brenda Miller, Soprano 


Brenda Miller, soprano, who has 
sung with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, gave her first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the late 
afternoon of Oct. 21, with Otto Herz 
at the piano. The singer disclosed 
a voice of considerable volume and 
range which was most effective in 
dramatic passages. That it was used 
in a manner to bring forth its best 
possibilities cannot be said, as her 
intonation was not invariably true and 
there were moments when emphasis 
became explosiveness. Songs by Wolf 
and Schubert were effectively sung 
but a French group by Fauré, Poulenc 
and Debussy was less so. There were 
also songs in English by Barber, 
Nordhoff, Balogh and Griffes, and 
an opening brace by Monteverde and 
Handel. Ariadne’s aria from Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” was well pre- 
sented. 


Carmela Ippolito, Violinist 


Carmela Ippolito, violinist, whose 
work is not unknown in New York’s 
concert rooms, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall! on Oct. 22, with Harrison 
Potter at the piano. 

Miss Ippolito, who. is a player of 
solid attainments, hampered herself 
with a program of unique uninterest. 
She began with the interminable Vitali 
Ciaconna in Auer’s arrangement and 
followed this with a first performance 
of a singularly inept “American 
Scenes” by Eda Rapoport. This work 
bore the subtitles: “The Melting Pot”, 
“Brooklyn Bridge at Dusk”, “Play- 
ground” and “Airport”. Obviously in- 
tended as “program music”, the suite 
lacked melodious interest and also any 
apparent continuity. It was neither 
“American” nor “Scenes”. Following 
this came Respighi’s “Gregorian” Con- 
certo, which is hard enough to bear 
even with orchestra, and then Honeg- 


Jean 
Watson 


ger’s First Sonata. There was also a 
group of rather charming genre pieces 
by Miss Ippolito having their first 
hearing, and works by Bridge and 
Szymanowski. 

Miss Ippolito has played better than 
on this occasion. Her tone, while al- 
ways accurate in the matter of pitch 
and always firm, seemed lacking in 
both volume and variety of color. Mr. 
Potter’s accompaniments were very 
fine. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist 


It does one no end of good to hear 
amidst the crowding mediocrity of 
the early season playing so vital, forth- 
right, musical and brilliantly schooled 
as Sascha Gorodnitzki offered at his 
recital in Carnegie Hall Oct. 23. 
Sound, healthy and virile, this playing 
is free from mannerisms and affecta- 
tions and avoids preciosities and exag- 
gerated effects of any kind. Mr. 
Gorodnitzki is an “objective” pianist, 
if you will, but objective in the best 
sense. His interpretations never melt 
or drip, though they unfailingly stim- 
ulate. The coming months are un- 
likely to bring much piano playing 
which excels what was accomplished 
on this particular evening in point of 
clean-cut musicianship, fastidious 
taste and shining bravura. 

Mr. Gorodnitzki began with a crisp 
and rhythmically polished perform- 
ance of Handel’s Prelude, Air and 
Variations in D minor that eschewed 
far-fetched extremes of stylization. 
This he followed with one of the 
most logical and balanced readings of 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata the re- 
viewer has encountered in a long time. 
One rarely hears the much-mauled trio 
of the funeral march given with such 
eloquent simplicity and refreshing ab- 
sence of cheap sentimentalism. Per- 
haps the pianist did not bring to the 
final presto quite that eerie imagina- 
tive quality it should have, even if its 
contours seemed more sharply defined 
than they generally are. 

Brahms’s E minor Intermezzo and 
D minor Capriccio Mr. Gorodnitzki 
gave with fine reserve and artistic 
sobriety; and subsequently he recon- 
verted the present listener to that E 
major Polonaise of Liszt which he long 
believed he detested. The performance 
captured in large degree the typical 
Lisztian panache, the gallant gesture 
and technical coruscation. Later in the 
evening Prokofieff’s A minor Sonata, 
Rachmaninoff’s F minor “Romance” 
and several translations of. dances 
from “Petrushka”, vividly exposed 
other facets of the pianist’s distingu- 
ished art. The large audience obliged 
Mr. Gorodnitzki to contribute a num- 
ber of extras to his list. 


Jean Watson, Contralto 


Jean Watson, Canadian contralto, 
has created a far deeper artistic im- 
pression as a singer of oratorio than 
she did as a recitalist at the Town 
Hall on Oct. 24. In an unusual pro- 
gram Miss Watson made it plain that 
she was not making things easy for 
herself. Her uncommonly large audi- 
ence heard successively an interest- 
ing solo cantata with violin and con- 
tinuo accompaniment by Buxtehude, 
“Singet dem Herrn”; four rather in- 
frequently heard Strauss songs (“Lie- 
beshymnus”, “Schlagende Herzen”, 
“Wiegenliedchen” and “Winterliebe”) ; 
the “L’Altra Notte” aria, from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele”, the rondo “Nacqui all’ 
affano”, from Rossini’s “Cenerentola”, 
lyrics by Grieg and Peterson-Berger, 





Sascha Gorodnitzki Carmela Ippolito 


three Loewe ballads (including “Ed- 
ward’) and a number of English, 
Irish and Scotch folksongs. 

Stunningly gowned, the tall, golden- 
haired lady was an eye-filling sight. 
Vocally and artistically she proved less 
contenting. Miss Watson’s voice is 
a voluminous organ, exceptionally 
bright in timbre for a contralto, yet 
flexible enough for the difficult florid 
hurdles of Rossini, if not of the 
smoothest imaginable texture. 
Throughout the first half of the re- 
cital, however, her tones sounded dis- 
affectingly hard and metallic. 

Many of the artist’s achievements 
were deficient in mood, variety or re- 
finement; and for authentic interpreta- 
tion she substituted theatrical man- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Philadelphia Hears 


Artists Devote Entire 


Program to Debussy 
Works 


PHILADELPHIA.—One of the most 
distinguished events of the season 
was the recital by Maggie Teyte, so- 
prano, and George Copeland, pianist, 
which drew a large and enthusiastic 
andience to the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 23. Friends of Claude Debussy 
in his lifetime and considered pre- 
eminent in the interpretation of his 
music, the two artists devoted their 
program to the French composer and 
gave their listeners an evening long 
to be treasured in memory. 

Miss Teyte, singing for the first 
time here since she appeared as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
about 25 years ago (she also made her 
American opera debut in Philadelphia 
as Cherubino in Mozart’s “Le Nozze 
de Figaro” in 1911) captivated her 
listeners by her sensitive appraisal of 
the nuances of the songs, and the 
warmth of her stage presence. She 
sang the “Chansons de Bilitis’”, “Le 
Promenoir des deux Amants”, and 
“Fétes galantes”, and also “De Soir” 
from “Prose Lyriques”; the “letter” 
scene from “Pelleas and Melisande”, 
and “Femmes de Paris”. 


At the keyboard Mr. Copeland 
proved an ideal colleague for Miss 
Teyte. His solo pieces included the 
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Teyte and Copeland 


Mr. Copeland’s transcription of 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune”; “Reflets 
dans_ l'eau”, and several selections 
from the two books of Preludes. 


Given for the benefit of the orphan 
children of the French Resistance, the 
recital was under the auspices of the 
French Embassy and a local com- 
mittee of prominent Philadelphians. It 
was in charge of Francis Carpenter, 
who has come to the fore recently as 
the “G I Impresario”, embarking in 
the business of concert-management 
as a war veteran by means of a “G I” 
loan. W. E. Smira 


Rubinstein Plays 
In All Star Series 


PHILADELPHIA. — Inaugurating the 
12th annual All Star Concert Series, 
Emma Feldman presented Artur Ru- 
binstein at the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 11. The famous pianist was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by a capacity 
audience. Superlative virtuosity and 
artistry made the event a distinguished 
one. Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata and Schumann’s “Carnaval” made 
up the first half. Later came a Chopin 
group, some Debussy, and the “Pe- 
trouchka” Suite. Mr. Rubinstein per- 
formed the formidable music with fas- 
cinating brilliance. Pieces by Shosta- 
kovich, Granados and Falla contrib- 
uted to his encores. 

WruiaM E. SMira 





Maynor Is Soloist 
With Ormandy 


Bloch Work Given 
World Premiere Under 


Monteux 


PHILADELPHIA. — The programs of 
the Philadelphia orchestra of Oct. 19 and 
20, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
were exceptionally interesting and re- 
warding. They also gained special dis- 
tinction in the artistic singing of Dor- 
othy Maynor, who appeared as guest 
soloist. 

The soprano’s interpretations re- 
vealed fine musical understanding and 
exceptional beauty of tone. Her num- 
bers included two Mozart works, “Et 
incarnatus est” from the Mass in C 
minor and “Dove sono” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and Ravel’s 
“Asie” from the “Scheherezade” cycle. 

Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
furnished admirable accompaniments 
and played Haydn’s Symphony No. 31 
in D and Francisco Mignone’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Four Churches”. 

The first of the season’s guest con- 
ductors, Pierre Monteux, directed the 
concerts of Oct. 26 and 27. The San 
Francisco conductor enjoyed a hearty 
welcome. His leadership displayed 
the expected authority and keen sense 
of values. The orchestra’s playing was 
of the best. A feature of the program 
was the world premiere of Ernest 
Bloch’s Suite Symphonique, master- 
ful in construction and orchestration. 
Consisting of an Overture, Passacaglia 
and Finale, it revealed generous and 
fruitful stretches of contrapuntal writ- 
ing and ingenious use of theme and 
variations in the second section. The 
work was completed in 1944. 

For the remainder of the bill Mr. 
Monteux selected Brahms’s “Academic 
Festival” Overture, Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fétes”, and Richard Strauss’s “Till 
Eulenspiegel”. 

The concert of Oct. 29 again fea- 
tured Mr. Monteux as conductor and 
Miss Maynor as soloist. The Bloch 
item was repeated. 

For the second program of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s 46th season 
Eugene Ormandy chose works of 
established greatness and appeal in 





Mozart's C minor Symphony and 
Brahms’s First. To augment the at- 
tractiveness of the bill, heard Oct. 5 
and 6, there was the delightful Corelli 
Suite for Strings compiled and taste- 
fully arranged by Ettore Pinelli and 
beautifully articulated by the orches- 
tra’s string choirs. 

Continuing its activities, the Early 
Fall Chamber Music Series supplied a 
stimulating program of contemporary 
music at Ethical Society Auditorium 
on Oct. 4. Hindemith’s Sonata for 
flute and piano was played by Burnett 
Atkinson and Vincent Persichetti. At 
two local premieres Martinu’s Second 
Sonata for cello and piano, performed 
by Joseph and Yvonne Druian, and 
Shostakovich’s Trio for violin, cello 
and piano, interpreted by Arnold 
Black, Aaron Shapinsky and Harriet 
Wingreen was heard. In addition, 
songs by Hue, Hahn, Foudrain, and 
others, were performed by Genevieve 
Timmings, soprano, and Madelaine 
Timmings, pianist. 

The series closed on Oct. 
an enjoyable Schubert evening. 
Black, violinist, and James Leon, 
pianist, were heard in the A major 
Sonata, Op. 162, and joined by Made- 
line Foley, cellist, in the B-flat Trio, 
Op. 99. The Piano Sonata in A, 
Op. 120, engaged David Harvey, who 
also accompanied Charlotte Milgram, 
contralto, in several songs. The same 
evening witnessed a recital by Con- 
stance Stokes, mezzo-soprano, at the 
Academy of Music Foyer. Herman 
Weinberg was at the piano. The 
young artist pleased her audience. 

The Tri-County Concerts Associa- 
tion launched its fifth season on Oct. 
3 in Radnor High School Auditorium 
with a highly enjoyable chamber music 
recital which introduced successfully 
the Albeneri Trio to the Philadelphia 
area. Consisting of Alexander Schnei- 
der, violin, Benar Heifetz, cello, and 
Eric Itor-Kahn, piano, the ensemble 
proceeded on felicitous levels in pro- 
ductions of music by Brahms, Haydn 
and Schubert. 

The Labor Plaza series by Norman 
Black and his Simfonietta concluded 
on Sept. 30. Antony Zungolo, violin- 
ist, and Selma Felton, soprano, ap- 
peared as soloists. “Young Talent on 
Display” at Ethical Society Audito- 
rium, Oct. 6, presented Ralph Cava- 
lucci, baritone; Elinor Subel, soprano, 
and Beatrice Bluestine-Willig, pianist. 
Recent choral programs under leader- 
ship of Alexander McCurdy in his 
series at Second Presbyterian Church 
included Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
Bach’s “God’s Time Is Best.” 

WittiaM E., Smita 
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Grace Moore Guest 
With Pops Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA.—A _ series by the 
Philadelphia Pops Orchestra was 
launched in Town Hall on Oct. 17. 
Max Leon, founder of the organiza- 
tion, made up of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra musicians, conducted and Grace 
Moore, appeared as soloist in arias 
from “Madame Butterfly” and “La 
Bohéme” and songs by Schubert and 
Cadman. Encores supplemented her 
scheduled groups. The _ orchestral 
numbers included works by Offenbach, 
Grieg, Suppe, Johann Strauss, and a 
“Souvenir de Russe”. 

Much pleasure was derived from the 
initial concert by the recently-organ- 
ized New Chamber Orchestra, spon- 
sored by the New School of Music, 
Max Aranoff, president. Given at 
Town Hall on Oct. 21 and ably con- 
ducted by Ezra Rachlin, a refreshing 
program presented Johann Christian 
Bach’s Symphony in D for double 
orchestra and MHaydn’s Symphony 
No. 49, known as “La Passione”, a 
notably attractive and interesting com- 
position as to structure and content. 
In addition the program furnished 
Schubert’s F major Octet, excellently 
performed by the Curtis String Quar- 
tet, Jascha Brodsky and Marguerite 
Kuehne, violinists; Max Aronoff, 





viola, and Crlando Cole, cello, and 
four members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, James Chambers, horn, Ralph 
MacLean, clarinet, Ferdinand del 
Negro, bassoon, and Anton Torello, 
contrabass. W.E.S. 


Denoe Leedy Presented 
By Art Alliance 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Art Alliance presented Denoe Leedy, 
pianist, on Oct. 19, with two Amert- 
can works on the program, a Sonata 
by Herbert Elwell and a Toccata Os- 
tinato by Robert Palmer. A “Bach 
Evening’ on Oct. 24, jointly given 
by the Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists and the 
American Organ Players Club, had as 
participants Rollo F. Maitland, organ 
ist, Jani Szanto and Albert Brusilow, 
violinists, and James Allan Dash, 
musical director of the Bach Society 
of Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. 
Elma Carey Johnson, president, opened 
its 1945-1946 season with the annual 
luncheon and a concert at the Barclay 
ballroom on Oct. 23. Valdine Conde, 
pianist, Harriet Versaci, soprano, and 
Frank Versaci, flutist, appeared. 

W. E. S. 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco has 
transcribed Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” for 
violin and dedicated the work to the 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti, who was to 
play it in San Francisco on Nov. 6. 
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GainsboroughStarts 


Music Foundation 


Aid To Be Given to Sing- 
ers, Instrumentalists and 


Composers 


San Francisco—Establishment of 
the Gainsborough Music Foundation to 
aid American musical talent was an- 
nounced today by Louis P. Gainsbor- 
ough, president 
of the Login 
Corpora- 
tion. The foun- 
dation will be 
world - wide in 
scope but main- 
tain its home 
office in San 
Francisco. 

Organized un- 
der the Cali- 
fornia laws as 
a non-profit 
organiza- 
tion, the foun- 
dation aims to 
help the deserving student obtain his 
or her musical education and to help 
young artists obtain the necessary 
hearings. It will finance New York 
debuts and recitals in other important 
cities. Although it has been substan- 
tially endowed by Mr. Gainsborough 
by an initial cash payment and the 
pledge of a percentage of the annual 
profits of the Login Corporation, the 
foundation will also add to the 
Gainsborough contributions through 
the presentation of concerts by famous 
artists. 

The only requisite for foundation 
aid is outstanding talent. Paid jurors 
will do the initial screening out pro- 
cess. Those who pass the first tests 
will be brought to San Francisco for 
final judgment. Composers as well as 
instrumentalists and vocalists will be 
given consideration. An effort will 
be made to found a California Youth 
Orchestra to provide qualified instru- 
mentalists with the orchestral routine 
and knowledge of symphonic litera- 
ture essential for membership in ma- 
jor orchestras. This orchestra will 
also serve to supply smaller cities 
with concerts. Discussion of a similar 
opera project is underway. 

All communications to the Gains- 
borough Music Foundation should be 
addressed to P. O. Box 3348, Rincon 
19 Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 





Louis Gainsborough 





Variety Enlivens 


Louisville Season 


“Rigoletto”, Ballet Perform- 


ances, Chamber Music and 
Recital by Warren Are Given 


Loutsvitte—The Charles Wagner 
production of “Rigoletto”, starring 
Rocco Pandiscio, Doris Marinelli, 
Anthony Marlowe, John Gurney, and 
others, was presented at the Memori- 
al Auditorium on Oct. 20 under the 
management of J. H. Thuman. Of 
outstanding merit was the conducting 
of Paul Breisach, which did much to 
give Louisville one of the finest opera- 
tic performances it has seen in many 
years. 

The University of Louisville Cham- 
ber Music Society presented the Mu- 
sical Art Quartet for their first at- 
traction of the season, at the Belknap 
Playhouse on Oct. 18. Each season 
the society’s chamber music concerts 
draw a larger audience, and this, the 
Eighth Season, promises to be the fin- 
est season so far. The program of the 
Musical Art Quartet consisted of Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in D minor (K 421), 
Honegger’s Second Quartet, and 
Brahms’s Quartet in A minor. In re- 
sponse to the urgent applause the en- 
semble offered the Scherzo from Ra- 


vel’s Quartet as an encore. 

The Community Concert Associa- 
tion presented Leonard Warren for its 
first concert of the season at the Me- 
morial Auditorium on Oct. 17. Toa 
capacity audience, Mr. Warren gave a 
splendid program, which included 
many of the old favorites, two arias 
from Handel operas, and songs of 
Brahms, Wolf and Schumann. The 
best singing was heard in the Gou- 
nod aria, “Avant de quitter ces lieux”, 
and “Eri Tu”, from “The Masked 
Ball” of Verdi. Worthy of special 
mention both for the fine singing, and 
the exceptional arrangement, was a 
traditional air of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “Early One Morning”, arranged 
by William Tarvasch, Mr. Warren’s 
accompanist. 

The Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo 
gave a program of three ballets, at 
the auditorium on Oct. 8. Under the 
batons of Emanuel Balaban, and Ivan 
Boutnikoff, the company presented 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, “Mo- 
zartiana”, and “Scheherazade”. Many 
persons were turned away as standing 
room was sold out early. 

H. W. HavuscuiLp 





Ballet Excerpts Presented 
At Academy of Music 


PHILADELPHIA. —Leonide Massine 
and his Ballet Russe Highlights En- 
semble, presented by Fortune Gallo, 
were hailed by large audiences at the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 3 and 4. 
Headed by the noted Russian dancer 
and choreographer and including Ro- 
sella Hightower, Anna Istomina, Bet- 
tina Rosay, Helen Komarova, Yurek 
Lazovsky, Jean Guelis and Ivan Demi- 
doff, the members of the group reached 
admirable heights in their art. The 
two programs provided thirty excerpts 
from popular ballets and divertisse- 
ments with music by Russian com- 
posers dominant. Emil Kahn con- 
ducted the orchestra. 

WuuraM E. SMITH 








Recitals in New York 








(Continued from page 22) 


nerism. She seemed more fortunate 
with her Grieg and her folksongs. 
Milford Snell was her adroit accom- 
panist. The concert took place under 
the patronage of several British and 
Canadian diplomatic eminences. P. 


Elizabeth Pastor, Pianist (Debut) 


Elizabeth Pastor, a talented young 
pianist, made her New York debut in 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 23 
before a cordial audience. Her pro- 
gram included two Scarlatti Sonatas, 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C, Brahms’s Intermezzo in 
E flat minor, Schumann’s Sonata in 
G minor, and works by Chopin, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and Ravel. 

Miss Pastor displayed a _ well-bal- 
anced technique, after she had over- 
come her initial nervousness, and a 
praiseworthy sense of style. Her tone 
was expressive and sensitively shaded, 
her rhythmic attack precise and her 
conception of the music had touches of 
imagination and originality. Some of 
the music was too severe a challenge 
for a girl of eighteen, but there was 
nothing forced or artificial in her per- 
formances. In the impressionistic 
prelude of Debussy, “Les sons et les 
parfums tournent dans l’air du soir”, 
Miss Pastor achieved delicate effects 
of tonal color and revealed a grasp of 
the elusive poetry of the piece. She is 
a young pianist to watch in the next 
few years, for this debut offered high 
promise. B. 


“This Is Our Music" 


The first of six sessions in Ameri- 
cana, sponsored by the Town Hall 
Workshops division, and presented by 
Walter Hendl, composer. of music for 





“Dark of the 
Moon,” was given in the Town Hall 
on the late afternoon of Oct. 19. This 
first session was devoted to some of 
the earliest of American folk music, 
such items as “Who Is That Man”, 


the Broadway play, 


“Lord Randall”, “Barbara Allen”, 
“What Shall We Do with a Drunken 
Sailor”, “Poor Wayfarin’ Stranger” 
and “Lonesome Valley”. 

Mr. Hendl, the organizer of the pro- 
grams, proved to be a pleasant, if not 
altogether astute, master of ceremonies 
and commentator. Performers were 
the Hargail Chorus under the direction 
of Morris Gessell and Susan Reed, a 
highly talented young ballad singer 
who accompanied herself on the Irish 
harp and zither. 

Subsequent programs will concern 
themselves with “The Popular Song”, 
“Folk Lore in America’s Art Music”, 
“Blues, Barrel House and Boogie” and 
“The Jazz World”. M. 





At the town Hall on Oct. 14 Edith 
Sitwell, soprano, with Otto Herz at 
the piano, gave a program which be- 
gan with Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido” 
and included Schubert’s “Die All- 
macht”, songs by Brahms and a 
group of Spirituals. . . . On Oct. 18 


the soprano, Freeda Cluff, offered a 
varied list of songs and operatic 
areas in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, with Tibor Kozma accompany- 
ing. 
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Works by Martinu and 
Menotti Given First 
Local Hearings 


Boston.—The second pair of fro- 
grams in the current season of Fri- 
day-Saturday concerts by the Boston 
Symphony were presented in Sym- 
phony Hall on Oct. 12 and 13, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting. 

A first performance of Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Third Symphony was a 
distinguishing feature of the program, 
which also included the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Idomeneo” and two works 
by Sibelius, “The Swan of Tuonela” 
and the First Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has announced his 
intention of making this season a Si- 
belius festival, which will recall to 
us the composer’s seven symphonies 
and other items. 

The beauty of “The Swan”, together 
with Louis Speyer’s expert perform- 
ance on the horn solo, combined to 
create an unforgettable performance 
of the tone poem. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted the First Symphony with 
the masterly touch which is his when 
a work is tinged with drama. The 
Martinu symphony, dedicated to Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra, was 
given a telling performance. Mr. 
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Sibelius Festival Begins in Boston 


Martinu was present to hear the sym- 
phony. 

The third pair of weekend concerts 
on Oct. 19 and 20 listed a first local 
performance of “Two Interludes” 
from Menotti’s “The Island God”. 
The program was further embellished 
by Bach’s Violin Concerto in E and 
Berlioz’s “Fantastic” Symphony. Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist, making one of 
his infrequent appearances here in 
Boston, was the soloist in the Bach 
item, and he has never appeared here 
to better advantage. 


The Menotti works proved arresting 
orchestral material. This composer 
has proven himself a prolific and ar- 
ticulate writer. He utilizes modern 
principles of harmony and orchestra- 
tion, yet never produces bizarre com- 
binations. The opera from which he 
has drawn these Interludes was first 
given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1942. Mr. Menotti was 
brought to the platform by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky to receive the acclaim of the 
audience. The Berlioz work again 
brought the magnificent tone and vir- 
tuoso qualities of the orchestra into 
sharp focus. 


A curious assortment of composers 
was listed for the fourth pair of pro- 
grams on Oct. 26 and 27, yet in per- 
formance the items proved thoroughly 
congruous. 

Beginning with Mozart’s “Paris” 
Symphony, the program bounded for- 
ward to Prokofieff’s Second Ballet 
Suite from “Romeo et Juliette”, thence 
to Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto 
Op. 18, played by Alexander Brailow- 
sky, and finally to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole”. 


Concerto Acclaimed 


Dr. Koussevitzky lost no opportun- 
ity to stress the dramatic content of 
the Prokofieff suite, and it was bril- 
liantly performed, but it was the Rach- 
maninoff item which took the highest 
honors of the afternoon. The amalga- 
mation of the superb talents of or- 
chestra, conductor, composer and solo- 
ist resulted in a thrilling performance 
which roused the usually staid Friday 
afternoon audience to cheers and foot- 
stamping approval. Seldom does this 
audience indulge in so positive a 
demonstration, as it recalled Mr. 
Brailowsky for numberless bows. 

The glittering brilliance of the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff number seemed a need- 
less bit of anti-climax, yet the sheer 
tonal opulence achieved by the orches- 
tra was almost worth the effort of 
listening to the rather obvious score. 


Continuing the Sibelius festival, Dr. 
Koussevitzky placed the composer’s 
Second Symphony upon the opening 
program of the Sunday afternoon 
series on Oct. 21. Seldom has the pub- 
lication of it been more eloquent, with 
conductor and orchestra apparently in 
top form. Although the audience was 
not capacity it was evidently dis- 
criminating. Prokofieff’s “Classical” 
Symphony opened the program and the 
performance again revealed the per- 
fection of the strings. Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Appalachian Spring”, given its 
first performance in Boston at the be- 
ginning of the season, completed the 
program. 


Grace May StuTsMAN 





Lectures Combine 
Music and Visual Art 


Boston.—Music and the visual arts 
will be correlated in the new concert 
and lecture programs which the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts will sponsor 
this Winter. 

The first program consisted of a lec- 
ture prepared by Charles J. Connick, 
internationally known as a designer 
and maker of stained glass windows. 
The lecture explored the same type of 


light and color in ecclesiastical art that 
the concert program exemplified. 

Mr. Connick was unable to give his 
lecture in person, owing to a sudden 
illness and was substituted for by John 
Wallace of Concord. The lecture and 
its accompanying slides showed some 
of the most famous of the jeweled win- 
dows in the world including a few of 
Mr. Connick’s own windows. 

Immediately following the lecture, 
the audience adjourned to the Tapes- 
try Room and there heard a program 
of liturgical music by the Holy Cross 
Cathedral Choristers, under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend Russell Davis. 
The choir comprises 10 men and 40 
boys. The Tapestry Room was filled 
to capacity with an overflow into the 
Rotunda. G. M. S. 


Debuts Enliven 
Boston Recitals 


Schwalb Makes First 
Local Appearance— 
Goetz Is Heard 


Boston.—The recital season in Jor- 
dan Hall was opened on Oct. 7 when 
Klaus Goetz, pianist, gave a program 
of Bach, Schubert, Busoni, Chopin and 
Poulenc. Mr. Goetz played accurately 
but placidly. It is unfortunate that he 
did not project the music in a more 
piquant manner, for he is obviously a 
sensitive musician. The audience ap- 
plauded him warmly. 

A notable debut was made in Jordan 
Hall by Miklos Schwalb, pianist. Mr. 
Schwalb offered music by Bach, 
Haydn, Chopin, Fauré, Debussy, Ka- 
daly, Bartok and Strauss-Dohnanyi. 
The Bach works were beautifully 
played, and the Haydn E flat Sonata 
received the romantic touch which too 
few pianists recognize as inherent in 
it. The technical perfection of the 
Etude for the Chromatic Scale and the 
Etude for Chords by Debussy was 
amazing. The audience of good size 
remained to demand encores. Another 
pianist, Frances Mains, gave a recital 
in the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library on Oct. 7. Miss Mains made 
an immediate success. 

In Jordan Hall, Norma Farber, so- 
prano singer of unusual songs, pre- 
sented a program devoted to three 
composers, Silvestre Revueltas, Fauré 
and Manuel de Falla. Mme. Farber’s 
vocal equipment is slender, but her 
voice has great natural beauty and her 
artistry is unquestioned. She is com- 
plete mistress of the art of projecting 
moods. The expert accompaniments 
of George Reeves were also a source 
of enjoyment. 

Another song recital of uncommon 
interest was that of Yves Tinayre, who 
was heard in Paine Hall, under the 
auspices of the Division of Music, 
Harvard University on Oct. 24. His 
program of songs from the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries was supplemented 
by works by Chausson and Debussy. 
The singer was supplied with a string 
quartet and the assisting pianist was 
Edward Ballantine. 

In Symphony Hall on Oct. 7 Roland 
Hayes, tenor, with Reginald Board- 
man at the piano, gave a recital before 
an audience that filled the hall. Mr. 
Hayes was in excellent voice, and some 
of the high points of the program were 
reached in the Griffes “Lament of Ian 
the Proud,” Debussy’s “Meditation” 
and the group of Spirituals. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 








Boston Opera Presents 
“Tannhauser” Performance 


Boston.—The Boston Grand Opera 
Company opened a three-week’s en- 
gagement in the Opera House on Oct. 
14 with a performance of Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser”. Arthur Gerry re- 
turned to his home town to sing the 
title role and Leonora Corona took the 
role of Elisabeth. G. M. S. 
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ECENTLY appointed associate 

conductor of music for WOR, 
Robert Stanley, will assist Sylvan 
Levin, the station’s musical director, 
with all music programs... . Marcel 
Hubert is scheduled to play Bohus- 
lav Martinu’s Second Sonata for 
cello and piano at the Frick Collec- 
tion in New York on Nov. 18. 
WNYC will broadcast the perform- 
ance. . Nestor Chayres was to 
have sung his own song, “Mi Anda- 
luza” on Mutual’s Starlight Sere- 
nade Nov. 1. The song has already 
been sold to a leading music pub- 
lisher. 

Tom Scott is to appear on CBS’s 
Gateways to Music and he will also 
be heard in several programs on 
WOXR. Clifford Shaw, staff 
pianist of Louisville’s WAVE, was 
to have had his song, “To You”, 
with verse by Walt Whitman, sung 
for the first time by Eileen Farrell 
on her CBS program of Nov. 5. 
Some of Mr. Shaw’s published songs 
have been sung by Todd Duncan, 
Rose Bampton, Roland Hayes and 
Lanny Ross. 

Paul Paray, French conductor, 
will make his first appearance in 
this country since the war when he 
comes here to conduct the Boston 
Symphony over ABC on Nov. 24. 

Lanny Ross undertook his first 
professional assignment since his re- 
turn from army duties overseas 
when he was the guest of Andre 
Kostelanetz on Nov. 1 over CBS. 
‘ Starting his second year as 
Highways of Melody director on 
Oct. 26, Paul Lavalle added four 
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RADIO Ford Hour Again Features Familiar Music 





Stadler Studics 


Producer William J. Reddick Rehearses the Ensemble and Audience in the 
Traditional Hymn Which Closes the Ford Hour 


French horns to his string orches- 
tra heard Fridays on NBC. 
Alexander von Kreisler, guest pro- 
fessor of conducting in the music 
department of the University of 
Texas, has composed the theme for 
a series of veteran’s programs 
broadcast over San Antonio, Hous- 
ton and Dallas stations. Mr. von 
Kreisler organized the Cincinnati 
Conservatory broadcasts over CBS 
which he arranged and conducted 
for eight years. More recently he 
conducted V-E and V-J celebrations 
over the CBS network. 


New Ruling Closes 
FM Stations 


Petrillo Demands Doub- 
ling of Jobs for Dual 
Programs 


Three major networks were obliged 
to close their frequency modulation 
stations by Oct. 29 because of the 
latest ruling by James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, that programs broadcast 
simultaneously over both FM and 
standard outlets must hire the same 
number of additional musicians for the 
FM as they have for the standard 
broadcasts. Thus, if CBS’s Sunday af- 
etrnoon Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
grams were to be heard on both types 
of stations a total of 208 musicians 
would have to be paid, since the or- 
chestra normally comprises 104 men. 

In shutting down their FM outlets, 
NBC, CBS and MBS (ABC has no 
FM outlet in New York) were moti- 
vated both by Petrillo’s order and by 
a change in wave length assignments 
ordered by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington. The 
FCC’s final decision on allocations in 
the new FM band necessitates installa- 
tion of new equipment causing the 
transmitters to go off the air for pe- 
riods ranging from a few weeks to 
several months while the changes were 
being made. 

Broadcasting executives acknowl- 
edged that it was “a fortunate coinci- 
dence” that they could get off the air 
by Oct. 29, the deadline set by Petrillo 
for his new order to take effect. The 
union demand was described by broad- 
casters as an “impossible economic 
burden.” They also asserted that it 
would “set FM back years,” Consid- 





eration has been given to the substi- 
tution of recorded and transcribed mu- 





sic for “live” programs, but some of- 
ficials feared the use of records might 
antagonize the musicians’ union fur- 
ther. It was also thought that that 
immediate manufacture of dual-band 
sets would be further discouraged, in 
view of the Petrillo demand and the 
action taken by the networks, with few 
sets available for the Christmas sea- 
son. Previous complications arose as 
a result of differences between the 
OPA and parts makers on price ceil- 
ings. 


Rare Instruments 
Played Over CBS 


Emil Herrmann Assembles 
Stradivari Once Owned and 
Played by Paganini 


For the first time since 1840 four 
Stradivari instruments, known as the 
Paganini Quartet—two violins, viola 
and cello—were played together on the 
CBS Stradivari Program, Oct. 28. 
The soloists were Concertmaster 
Jacques Gasselin and Jacques Mar- 
golies, violinists; William  Lincer, 
viola, and Gaston Dubois, cello. The 
four instruments belonged to Paganini 
until his death in 1840 after which 
they passed to separate ownership. 
Emil Herrmann, authority on rare in- 
struments, brought them together once 
more thus making it possible for them 
to be heard as a unit again. 

The viola, incidentally, was so 
prized by Paganini that he commis- 
sioned Berlioz to write a symphony 
for him in which the viola would have 
a solo part. “Harold in Italy” was the 
result but it displeased Paganini be- 
cause it contained too many rests for 
the solo instrument. 








Toscanini Returns 
To NBC Symphony 


Arturo Toscanini began his season 
with the NBC Symphony on the after- 
noon of Oct. 28 at Studio 8-H in Radio 
City. For the initial program he had 
chosen the “Tragic” Overture and the 
Fourth Symphony by Brahms. Mr. 
Toscanini’s relation to his orchestra 
might be compared to that of a great 
solo virtuoso to his instrument. He 
has developed so complete a mastery 
that he is able to obtain every nuance, 
every dynamic shading that he wishes. 
He had not been five minutes upon the 
podium before the orchestra was com- 
pletely his, playing with that technical 
perfection and nervous drive which are 
characteristic of his style. 

Though one may not share the late 
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rendered” by first-rate conduc- 
tors, the finest soloists, this remains 
the underlying principle of the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour, currently heard 
over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s network. Protests may come in 
when the “Poet and Peasant” or the 
“William Tell” overtures are played. 
The public which patronizes Carnegie 
Hall out of a sense of duty, will, of 
course, frown on such music, but as 
long as it has been approved over the 
years and appeals to the masses, it 
continues in the Ford Hour’s reper- 
toire. And it is to the masses through- 
out the country that the program is 
directed. 

William J. Reddick, who produces , 
the show and has done so almost from 
its inception, assembled the original 
chorus when he first went to Detroit 
in 1936. An advertisement placed in 
a local paper brought 396 applicants of 
whom Mr. Reddick selected 26. The 
now traditional hymn with which each 
program closes was another of Mr. 
Reddick’s contributions to the Ford 
Hour, as was the audience’s participa- 
tion in the final verse, which, at the 
time, seemed an unworkable idea. The 
“Hansel and Gretel” Prayer which has 
always identified the Ford Hour has 
become almost as closely associated 
with the radio program as with the 
opera. 

The original series first heard in 
1934, had Victor Kolar as permanent 
conductor. Later, in the belief that a 
number of different conductors would 
lend greater variety, Mr. Reddick es- 
tablished the guest policy. Programs 
are sometimes built entirely by the con- 
ductor, sometimes entirely by Mr. Red- 
dick, or else they are worked out by 
both conductor and producer occasion- 
ally via a cross-country correspondence. 

The Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
welcomes gifted young newcomers who 
come up to its standards just as it does 
the established concert artists. 

The present series is to consist of 39 
concerts, with a Summer replacement 
to be announced later. 





Donald Tovey’s enthusiasm for the 
“Tragic” Overture, it always makes a 
deep impression when it is interpreted 
by a great conductor. The ponderous 
majesty of this music does evoke the 
classic tragedy, though it is anything 
but Grecian in its structure and mate- 
rials. Mr. Toscanini swept through 
the Fourth Symphony in magisterial 
fashion. Others may find more human- 
ity and spiritual richness in the work, 
but no one gives it more structural 
unity and power than he. The audi- 
ence gave Mr. Toscanini a royal wel- 
come. * 





“Magic Flute” To Open 
Metropolitan Air Series 

HE Metropolitan Opera’s return 

to the air on Dec. 1 will be marked 
by the season’s first performance of 
“The Magic Flute’, with Bruno 
Walter conducting. The 18 Saturday 
afternoon performances, direct from 
the stage, will again be sponsored by 
the Texas Company and, as_ usual, 
will be heard over ABC. Mimi Ben- 
zel and James Melton are expected to 
head the cast for the opening broad- 
cast. Robert Merrill and Thomas 
Hayward, winners in last season’s 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, are among the new artists who 
will be presented during the season. 
Other new singers, most of whom will 
probably be heard during the broad- 
casts include Pierette Alarie, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Jussi Bjoerling, Torsten 
Ralf, Joel Berglund, Arthur Kent and 
Wellington Ezekiel. Mr. Bjoerling 
and Mr. Kent are returning to the 
company this year. 
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‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp of 


Television’ Shown 


Video Pick-up in Dark 
Demonstrated by NBC 


The latest stride forward in the field 
of television is the “Image Orthi- 
con”, recently demonstrated by NBC 
to newspapermen and engineers. The 
tube not only transmitted scenes 
illuminated by candle and match light, 
but performed the amazing feat of 
picking up scenes with infra-red rays 
in a blacked-out room. During the 
demonstration, members of the audi- 
ence saw themselves televised under 
lighting conditions which proved the 
supersensitivity of the new electronic 
“eye” which solves many difficulties 
of television illumination and makes 
possible coverage of news and spe- 
cial events around the clock. As a 
climax to the exhibition the studio was 
blacked out, unseen infra-red (black) 
lights were turned on and, although 
no member of the audience could see 
his neighbor, on the screens of the 
television receivers in the studio there 
appeared bright images of a perform- 
er and other persons in the room. It 
was explained that the “Image Orthi- 
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con” tube achieved the feat through 
its sensitivity to infra-red rays. 

Among the specific advantages of 
the new tube are its greater range, 
particularly under low-lighting condi- 
tions; greater sensitivity; protection 
from sudden bursts of light; greater 
control which provides unvarying 
transmission despite wide changes of 
light and shadow ; and other technical 
improvements. 
Ted Cott Opens Musical Quiz 
Over Mutual Network 

Ted Cott’s quiz, “So You Think 
You Know Music,” made its debut 
over the Mutual network on Oct. 19. 
The first guests competing were 
Vernon Duke, Leonard Bernstein, 
Vaughn Monroe and Paula Lawrence. 
A special feature of the quiz gives the 
studio audience an opportunity to 
answer questions for prizes of record 


albums and music boxes. Friday 
night at 10 is the program’s spot. 
(EST). 





Soldiers Acclaim 
Serious Music 


-USO Units Report Grow- 
ing Interest in Better 
Music 

More returning members of USO 


Camp Show units have repeated, in 
recent weeks, the declaration that the 
average G. I.’s growing interest in 
serious music is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. 

The Jaroff Don Cossacks, who 
spent 11 weeks in France and Ger- 
many, found that the men were nat- 
urally eager to hear their lively folk 
songs and see their dances, but on the 
other hand expressed greatest enthu- 
siasm for the religious numbers that 
were offered. “Meadowland”, of course, 
was a great favorite overseas as it is 
at home, but for the most part, the 
men welcomed any change from the 
lighter type of entertainment. 

Members of the Paul Robeson unit 
were likewise impressed. At every per- 
formance soldiers would come _ back- 
stage to thank Mr. Robeson, Lawrence 
Brown, his accompanist, Miriam Solo- 
vieff, .violinist, and Eugene List, pian- 
ist, who joined the unit for a time, for 
the music of a serious nature which 
has been played for them. “Ballad for 
Americans”, Spirituals and Mendels- 
sohn’s long banned “Lord God of 
Abraham” were the favorite numbers 
sung by Mr. Robeson. 

The first string quartet to tour for 
our soldiers, the Musical Interlude 
unit, which recently returned from the 
Pacific, played 200 chamber music 
concerts for 250,000 servicemen. Al- 
though their appearances were an- 
nounced in advance as “long hair” en- 
tertainment, record crowds were al- 
ways on hand to applaud Dvorak, 
Schumann, Beethoven and others. Eva 
Stark, Sylvia Davis, Ernest Biel, 
Werner Landshoff, Josef Wagner and 
Jane Hurst, soprano, comprised the 
outfit. 

The instrumentalists of this unit en- 
joy the curious distinction of having 
been the first ensemble to play Moz- 
art’s Quartet, No. 22 in an Army 
transport plane. The pilots of their 
plane, it seems, were unable to attend 
the units’ forthcoming concert, and 
wanted to head some music. The art- 
ists obliged, mingling with the hum of 
the airplane motors—at an altitude of 

9,000 feet. 





NBC Will Exhibit 
Rare Manuscripts and Editions 


Visitors to NBC’s Radio City stu- 
dios have the opportunity of viewing 
the rare and valuable music manu- 
scripts and first editions owned by 
Frank Black, NBC’s general music di- 
rector. The plan calls for displaying 
one manuscript at a time, changing the 








SOLOVIEFF VISITS COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Miriam Solovieff, Violinist (Center), Inspects the Music Collection at St. Bonaventure 
College. With Her Are James L. Hayes, Campaign Chairman of the Olean Civic 
Music Association; Chester E. Klee, President of the Association; Rev. Irenaeus 
Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian, and Rev. Joseph Groves 


Ocean, N. Y.—During Miriam So- 
lovieff’s recent appearance here to play 
a recital for the Civic Music Associa- 
tion she visited St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege. In the library of the college she 
examined an old violin, possibly a 
Stradivarius, recently sent to the insti- 
tution from a soldier in Europe, as 
well as an illuminated antiphonal, cen- 
turies old, a gift to the college from 
the Franciscan Friars of Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Miss Solovieff’s recital was the first 
of the association’s season of concerts. 
Attractions to follow are Jean Dick- 
enson, Donald Dame, Franz Rupp and 
the Rochester Civic Symphony. 


OT 


exhibit frequently. The first work to 
go on exhibition is the signed manu- 
script copy of Schubert’s “Wanderer 
Fantasie”. 


Rubinstein Opens 
Providence Series 


Appearance by Pianist Is First 
Major Event of Community 
Concert Series. 


ProvipeENcE, R. I.—A brilliant be- 
ginning for the new season was pro- 
vided by Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
who gave the opening program for the 
large Community Concert Association 
audience in the Metropolitan on Oct. 
16. High lights of the recital were 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, _ the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” and famil- 
iar works of Chopin. Many encores 
followed. 

The chamber series at the Museum 
of the School of Design was given a 
fine start by the Musical Art Quartet 
which played on Oct. 14 and 21. 
Works unfamiliar to many were heard 
including the Quartet No. 1 of Mil- 
haud, the Quartet No. 2 of Honegger 
and Three Variations on a Theme by 
Roy Harris. 

The new Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic, Francis Madeira, conductor, 
will open in Westerly on Nov. 14. 
Concerts in Woonsocket, Pawtucket, 
Newport and Providence will follow. 
Solveig Lunde, pianist, will appear as 
soloist in the Concerto in G of Bee- 

thoven. 

The third Guild School sponsored 
by the R. I. Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists is being conducted 
on Monday evenings from Oct. 8 to 
Nov. 19 at St. Stephen’s Church. 
Willard Retallick is director of the 
sessions and Louise Winsor is dean of 
the chapter. 

The Chopin Club had its first mus- 
icale at the School of Design on Oct. 
11. Julia Gould, contralto; Rene 
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Viau, pianist; Leroy Goodwin, tenor ; 
and Walter Schulze, violinist, were 
the artists. The Chaminade Club 
celebrated Federation Day with a 
program by members of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs in Froebel 
Hall on Oct. 18. The Prospect Ter- 
race Committee concluded the series 
of outdoor programs on Sept. 24 
with “A Mexican Fiesta”. A.R. C. 








Pianist 
= TIMES “Her playing had poise, 
animation and vigor . . . understanding and 
insight . Powerful and vivid unfoldment 


A brilliantly presented. Interpretation had 
meaning and imagination, and the mechanical 
| difficulties were deftly overcome.’’—~Noel Straus 
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New Ballets and Revivals Enliven 


Ballet Theatre’s New York Season 


Works by Kidd, Semen- 
off, Robbins, Taras and 
Bolm Given 


By Rosert SABin 


ICHAEL KIDD’S first ballet, 

“On Stage!”’, was the Ballet 
Theatre’s opening novelty of the sea- 
son and its New York premiere on 
Oct. 9 was a resounding success. It 
is a homely little theatre piece with a 
success story, a Chaplinesque central 
figure and frank excursions into the 
domain of Broadway. Mr. Kidd takes 
us into a theatre, where a romantic 
ballet in the grand manner, “The Cap- 
tive Princess and Her Hero,” is being 
rehearsed. Two girls give auditions 
and one of them fails through shyness. 
After the rehearsal, the Handyman 
(who is a dreamer betimes) comforts 
her with amusing tricks. He persuades 
her to dance, calls back the ballet 
master and sees her accepted into the 
company. The dancers go off and he 
is left alone, wistful but happy in his 
loneliness. 

For this effective, if scarcely subtle, 
dance fable Oliver Smith has designed 
a setting which is both functional and 
beautiful to look at. Alvin Colt’s cos- 
tumes are well conceived. And Nor- 
man Dello Joio’s score is adequate, 
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though it does not equal his best work 
in other fields. “On Stage!” is over 
long, and it is somewhat confused in 
its working out. Mr. Kidd satirizes 
the romantic ballet, but then prolongs 
this passage into a display of virtuosity 
in which he seems to lose his own 
sense of humor. But he has imagina- 
tion, a good sense of theatre, and a 
ready, if not very distinguished, 
choreographic invention. 

As the Handyman and as the shy 
little girl, Mr. Kidd and Janet Reed 
aim straight at the hearts of the un- 
resisting audience. Nora Kaye and 
John Kriza have some brilliant pas- 
sages as the haughty ballerina and her 
partner. John Taras is a convincing 
ballet master, and Shirley Eckl dances 
her “audition” solo excitingly. In 
fact, the whole cast enjoys “On 
Stage!” and gives a stirring perform- 
ance. 


“Interplay” Performed 


The collaboration of Jerome Rob- 
bins and Morton Gould in the new 
piece, “Interplay” was the main busi- 
ness on the evening of Oct. 16. The 
work was liftéd from Billy Rose’s late 
and unlamented Concert Varieties, re- 
furbished and set down in a more 
severe décor. Both the choreograph- 
er, Robbins, and the composer, Gould, 
know what they are about when it 
comes to modern concepts of the mu- 
sic and dance theatre. But Robbins 
has relinquished here the comic-strip 
technique of “Fancy Free” in favor of 
abstraction and pure dance. He has 
made a remarkably successful com- 
bination of classic movement—entre- 
chat, leaps, whirls, etc.—and ballroom, 
nightclub and vaudeville rug-cutting, 
together with some witty posturing 
which is about the only direct remi- 
niscence of “Fancy Free”. First class 
work is done by the principals, Janet 
Reed, Harold Lang and John Kriza, 
as well as by the ensemble, composed 
of Muriel Bentley, Roszika Sabo, Mil- 
dred Herman, Tommy Rall and Fer- 
nando Alonso, substituting for Mi- 
chael Kidd. Mr. Gould conducted 
with what must be assumed to be the 
authority of the composer. The 
mounting, consisting of plain panels of 
vivid colors on wings and flies, and 
twin costumes for the men and the 
women in the same colors, is a little 
obvious in its attempt to be non-com- 
municative and formal, but it is gay 
and wholly appropriate. The troupe 
has a very serviceable bit of froth in 

“Interplay”. 

Simon Semenoft’s ballet, “The Gift 
of the Magi’, after the ‘short story 
by O. Henry, with a score by Lukas 
Foss and décor and costumes by Raoul 
Pene DuBois, had its first New York 
performance on Oct. 15. Nora Kaye 
and John Kriza took the leading roles. 

“The Gift of the Magi” might have 
been a pleasing, if rather sentimental 
and superficial, bit of Americana. In- 
stead, it is fussy, pretentious and com- 
pletely lacking in the homely flavor of 
the original story. The set is over- 
laden, though colorful; and the cos- 
tumes extremely elegant and inap- 
propriate to the fable. Mr. Foss’s 
music is the weakest thing he has 
done, interesting neither in its thema- 
tic material nor in its development. 
And Mr. Semenoff’s choreography 
gets nowhere at all. Miss Kaye and 
Mr. Kriza danced brilliantly but even 
their sincere efforts could not conceal 
the ineptitude of the piece. Even the 
close, with its reiteration of the old 
truism of happiness through sacrifice, 
was clumsily handled in the ballet. 

Mr. Foss conducted at this first 
performance. The rest of the eve- 
ning was notable for the magnificent 
dancing of Alicia Markova in “Les 
Sylphides” and in the Pas de Deux 
from “The Nutcracker”. Mr. Kriza 
danced the thankless male role in the 
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Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 


Fokine work with nobility of style. 
And in “Helen of Troy”, which closed 
the evening, Andre Eglevsky was also 
in best form. 

Marc Chagall’s décor for the’ Ballet 
Theatre’s new version of “The Fire- 
bird”, which had its first performance 
on Oct. 24, is so magnificent that one 
almost overlooks the choreography by 
Adolph Bolm, and even Stravinsky's 
music. The painter’s fantastic imagi- 
nation, his gorgeous palette and rich- 
ness of invention create a glowing 
spectacle which is unfortunately not 
enhanced by Mr. Bolm’s feeble choreo- 
graphy. Alicia Markova looked and 
danced exquisitely, but she had noth- 
ing interesting to do. Anton Dolin 
as the Tsarevich (in the only poor 





costume of the production) wandered 
about like a disconsolate Santa Claus. 
Diana Adams as the Princess at least 
had a fine dress. The rest of the cast 
milled about the stage in confusion 
most of the time. But the scenery 
and costumes alone were well worth a 
trip to the theatre. The rest of the 
evening found the company in_ best 
form. Alicio Alonso, Nora Kaye, 
Janet Reed and John Kriza were su- 
perb in Balanchine’s “Waltz Acade- 
my”, which is a masterpiece of its 
genre. “Tally-Ho” was more delight- 
ful than ever; and “Fancy Free” has 
never had more gusto. 

The season’s final novelty, John Ta- 
ras’s “Graziana”, an academic ballet in 
neo-classic style using Mozart's Vio- 
lin Concerto in G (ke 216) with cos- 
tumes by Alvin Colt and a blue back- 
drop, had its premiere on Oct. 25. 
Jascha Horenstein was the conductor 
and Joan Field was the violin soloist. 
Mr. Taras, a member of the company, 
follows the lead of Balanchine in this 
work. Though less nervous brilliant 
and original than his master, he has 
the advantage of openness and ease in 
his choreography. One welcomes a 
return to clarity of design in ballet. It 
is high time that the dignity and beauty 
of the classical tradition were reas- 
serted. But one misses the breath of 
life in this ballet, as one does in Ba- 
lanchine’s recent work. Mozart’s Con- 
certo, for all its formalism, sings, 
dances, warms the imagination ang 
stirs the mind. Mr. Taras’s choreog- 
raphy mere arouses admiration for his 
ingenuity and good taste. Nora Kaye, 
Andre Eglevsky, Alicia Alonso, Diana 
Adams and the rest of the cast de- 
served the enthusiastic applause. Mr. 
Taras is a highl gifted choreographer 
and once again Ballet Theatre deserves 
congratulations. Mr. Horenstein con- 
ducted with vitality. 
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Metropolitan Plans 
Six Revivals 


“Butterfly”, “Romeo”, 
“Tosca” Listed; Busch, 
Kirsten Engaged 


"THE season of the Metropolitan, 
which opens on Nov. 26 with 
“Lohengrin’’, will not bring the cus- 
tomary performance of Wagner’s 
“Ring” cycle because Lauritz Mel- 
chior’s film engagements in Holly- 
wood might make it impossible for 
him to be at hand on the dates ap- 
pointed for him to sing Siegmund 
and the Siegfrieds. Efforts to find 
acceptable substitutes for the tenor 
in these roles have so far been un- 
successful, Manager Edward John- 
son has announced. Consequently 
it has been decided to forego the 
usual cyclical performances of the 
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tetralogy till a more favorable time. 
Mr. Johnson hopes to bring back 
the work the season of 1946-47, re- 
studied and newly staged 

Mr. Melchior’s dates in Holly- 
wood will not, however, hinder per- 
formances of “Tristan”, the hero of 
which is to be assumed by the new- 
ly acquired Torsten Ralf. “Tris- 
tan” will be conducted this year by 
Fritz Busch who, with Mr. Ralf, 
makes his Metropolitan debut in the 
“Lohengrin” of the opening night. 
Mr. Busch will also conduct a cen- 
tennial restoration of “Tannhaus- 
er”. In addition to such “Ring” 
operas aS may be given, George 
Szell will inherit the two Holy 
Week performances of “Parsifal” 
and is also to conduct probable re- 
vivals of “Salome” and “Otello”. 
The presentation of Verdi’s master- 
piece depends chiefly on the suita- 
bility in the role of the Moor of 
Torsten Ralf, who has already as- 
sumed it in Central Europe. 

Bruno Walter reappears as guest 
conductor in a resumption of Ver- 
di’s ““Masked Ball” and of last sea- 
son’s English “Fidelio”. Emil 
Cooper is to direct a restoration of 
Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette”, in 
which work Munsel, Sayao, Jo- 
bin, Gerard, Kullman, Singher and 
Pinza will alternate in the outstand- 
ing characters. The same conduc- 
tor will also have charge of the 
“Tales of Hoffmann”, in which 
Mmes. Djanel, Alarie and Novotna 
will be heard in the three chief fe- 
male parts. 


Puccini Repertoire 


The Puccini repertoire will fea- 
ture a “Boheme” somewhat refur- 
bished in view of the semi-centen- 
ary of that work; a restoration of 
“Tosca” and the return to the 
repertory after four years’ wartime 
banishment of “Madame Butter- 
fly”. One of the numerous repre- 
sentatives of Butterfly will be Licia 
Albanese. Another Puccini offer- 
ing will be “Il Tabarro”, to be giv- 
en as part of a double bill in con- 
junction with “Don Pasquale” 
(with Salvatore Baccaloni in the 
title part). Donizetti’s opera buffa 
will be presented in a somewhat 
shortened version. 

It is possible, though not certain, 
that Lotte Lehmann will appear 
once in her embodiment of the Mar- 
schallin in “Rosenkavalier”, and 
with this in view several dates have 
been set aside for her. 

No actual novelties are announced 
for this season. The first American 
hearing of Prokofieff’s “War and 
Peace” will not be considered till 
another year. 

The singers, either newly engaged 
or else returning to the company, 
are the following: Sopranos—Doro- 
thy Kirsten and Pierette Alarie 
(coloratura singer and pupil of 
Elisabeth Schumann); tenors — 
Jussi Bjoerling, Torsten Ralf and 
Thomas Hayward (born in Kansas 
City and really named “Thomas 
Tibbets”) ; baritones— Joel Berg- 
lund, Arthur Kent (returning to the 
company) and Robert Merrill; bass 
—Wellington Ezekiel, known so far 
for his work in oratorio. Changes 
in the musical staff have brought the 
promoted to the post of chorus mas- 
ter Kurt Adler. The ballet this year 
will be directed by choreographers 
instead of ballet masters. The chief 
choreographer will be Boris Ro- 
manoff. 








TENOR SPEAKS AT ANNUAL CAMPAIGN DINNER 
At the Speakers’ Table at the !8th Annual Dinner Meeting of the Norwalk, Conn. 
Community Concert Association Campaign Are (Left to Right): Mrs. James Melton, 
Eugene C. Beck, Mrs. Marie Frederick, James Melton, Mrs. Eugene C, Beck, R. Gor- 
don Hamblen, and Mrs. Wesley W. Wilson 


Norwa_k, Conn.— Assuming the 
role of principal speaker instead of 
that of singer, James Melton recent- 
ly appeared at his home-town Com- 
munity Concert Association drive in a 
membership campaign in which every 
seat of the Norwalk High School 


Auditorium was sold out in two days. 

Appearing during the 1945-46 sea- 
son will be Artur Rubinstein, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, the Ballet Theatre, and 
Mr. Melton. Eugene C. Beck is pres- 
ident of the series. 
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Denver Symphony 
Opens UnderCaston 


Anna Kaskas Is Guest 
Soloist — Recital Series 
Begins 


Denver.—Thus far greatest interest 
in the local musical season centered 
on the first appearance of Denver's 
rejuvenated symphony under the new 
permanent conductor, Saul Caston. 
On Oct. 16 the Municipal Auditorium 
was completely sold out for the open- 
ing concert. The response of the 
audience indicated that they were 
completely satisfied with the results 
attained by Mr. Caston in this com- 
paratively short time. 

The orchestra played with preci- 


sion and a fine spirit. The quality of 
tone in the brass section was notice- 
ably improved. A few new faces 
greeted us as principals in the orches- 
tra. These were Charles Romeo, sec- 
ond violin; B. Spano, first oboe; H. 
Johnson, clarinet, and C. Misari, first 
horn. 

Mr. Caston used excellent judgment 
in the program presented as_ the 
numbers selected were those that 
could be played with the minimum 
number of rehearsals he had at his 
command. The orchestral program 
consisted of the Overture to Weber’s 
“Euryanthe”, Liszt’s “Les Preludes” 
and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony. 

Anna Kaskas was soloist for the 
evening. Her lovely voice was heard 
to excellent advantage and she was 
recalled for several encores. The ac- 
companiments were worthy of the 
artistry of the soloist. Miss Kaskas 
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sang two groups. The first was 
Gluck’s “Che faro senza Euridice” and 
“O don fatale’ from Verdi’s “Don 


Carlos”; the second, songs by Rach- 
maninoff and Mussorgsky. 

Soloists for the remaining sym- 
phony concerts include: Eugene Gash, 
Piatigorsky, Leon Fleisher, Todd 
Duncan and Anne Brown, Nathan 
Milstein, Witold Malcuzynski, J. M. 
Sanroma, Erica Morini, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Virginia Quarles 
Knowles, Norma Lee Larkin, Gert- 
rude Adler and Susan Downing. 

Oberfelder Slack presented James 
Melton as their opening attraction to 
a capacity audience on Oct. 3. Jos- 
ephine Antoine was the first attraction 
in the Greater Celebrity Series under 
the same management and she was 
greeted by an enthusiastic audience on 
Oct. 10. Artur Rubinstein was of- 
fered as an added attraction on Oct. 6. 

Joun C. KENDEL. 





Malcuzynski Returns 
From Foreign Tour 


Witold Malcuzynski, Polish pianist, 
recently returned to the United States 
after tours in Europe and Latin-Amer- 
ica, and opened his 1945-1946 season 
with a recital in 
Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Nov. 1. 
This was fol- 
lowed on Nov. 4 
by a recital in 
the Boston Piano 
Series. Mr. 
Malcuzynski’s 
first New York 
appearance will 
be with the Phil- 
harmonic - Sym - 
phony. The pian- 
ist ‘is scheduled 
to make 14 other 
orchestral ar- 
pearances including re-engagements 
with the Detroit, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco Symphonies and a first en- 
gagement with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Malcuzynski left New York last 
April 6 on a military transport to ful- 
fil a contract with an independent con- 
cert agency in Europe since the end of 
the war. He was heard as soloist with 
the London Philharmonic and London 
Symphony and also the BBC Sym- 
phony, and made a total of 22 appear- 
ances in London and the Provinces. 





Witold Malcuzynski 


BMI Awards 
Composition Prizes 


The first prize of a cash award, and 
publication of his orchestral composi- 
tion, “Scherzo Polyphonic”, was pre- 
sented to Otto Mueller, former first 
violinist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and a similar second prize was 
given Arthur Kreutz for his work, 
“Symphonic Blues,” in the contest 
sponsored by Broadcast Music, Inc. for 
members of the American Composers 
Alliance. 

The board of judges, including 
Fabien Sevitzky, Alfred Wallenstein 
and Karl Krueger, selected five out- 
standing orchestral works as prize 
winners, and as particularly suitable 
for radio broadcasting, from among 
scores of manuscripts submitted by 
many of America’s leading composers 
of serious music. 

Two composers shared honors for 
third prize as the judges gave equal 
honors to “Design for Radio,” a com- 
position by Richard Donovan of Yale 
University’s School of Music, and 
“Prelude, Fanfare and Polka”, written 





had 
previously received second prize in the 
BMI contest for Chamber Music com- 
positions. Fourth prize was presented 


by Elliott Carter. Mr. Carter 


to Paul A. Pisk for his Suite on 
American Folk Songs. 
All five prize-winning compositions 


are being published by BMI. 





CLEVELAND.—Thes Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art will present John Fraser, 
instructor in cello and ensemble at 
Oberlin Conservatory, in recital as- 
sisted by Emil Dannenberg, pianist, on 
Nov. 30. 
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and numerous standees. Mr. Robeson’s 
program included “Isis and Osiris” 
from Mozart's “The Magic Flute”, an 
excerpt from “Boris”, two Shakspe- 
rean songs by Quilter, and Spanish, 
Russian and Hebrew melodies. The 
final group was devoted to Spirituals. 
Mr. Robeson’s accompanist was Wil- 
liam Shatzkamer, who offered two 
groups of solos. 





Hoffmann Directs 
Houston Opener 


Helen Jepson Is Soloist 
—Thebom Gives Recital 


Houston—-The Houston Symphony 
opened its subscription season on Nov. 
5 with Helen Jepson as soloist. Ernst 
Hoffmann, conductor, chose, for the 
orchestra’s offerings on this opening 
concert, Sibelius’s First Symphony, 
Bach’s G minor Fantasie and Fugue, 
arranged by Dimitri Mitropoulos, Ber- 
lioz’s Roman Carnaval, and the Para- 
sha’s Revery and Dance from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “The Fair at Sorochinsk”. 
Miss Jepson’s programmed numbers 


were Mendelssohn’s “Infelice” and 
Creston’s setting of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 


Though this first subscription con- 
cert had been postponed because of 
delay in the work of remodeling the 
Auditorium, the orchestra had previ- 
ously appeared at the University of 
Texas in Austin, when Percy Grain- 
ger was the soloist, and at Camp 
Swift. Weekly radio broadcasts by 
the orchestra are sponsored by the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. The 
first broadcast of the Winter season 
on Oct. 20 brought Texas listeners an 
orchestra greatly improved in tone, 
especially in the brass section. 

The Civic Community Concert As- 
sociation presented Blanche Thebom 
in her first Houston appearance on 
Oct. 18. Other attractions announced 
by the association are Markova and 
Dolin on Nov. 27, and Nino Martini 
on Dec, 11. 

Fritz Kreisler was to be presented 
at the Music Hall on Nov. 13 as the 
first attraction on the 1945-1946 cal- 
endar of Edna W. Saunders. Mrs. 
Saunders has also announced the Gen- 
eral Platoff Cossack Chorus on Nov. 
27, Artur Rubinstein, pianist, on Dec. 
8, and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on Dec. 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, playing at 
the San Jacinto High School Audi- 
torium on Nov. 8, was the first of 
three artist concerts for the member- 
ship of the Tuesday Musical Club. 

Haze. Post GILLettTe 





New Work Launches 
Season in Columbus 


Izler Solomon Conducts “Life 
with Uncle Sam”—Local Opera 
Club Incorporated 


CoLumBus.—Memorial Hall once 
more resounded to the strings, brasses, 
and woodwinds of the Columbus Phil- 
harmonic at the opening concert of 
the season on Oct. 23. The program 
was planned from one performed in 
July by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony as the result of a poll taken 
of servicemen and women throughout 
the world. Izler Solomon again con- 
ducted. Included on the program was 
Ellis Kohs’s “Life with Uncle Sam,” 
a lively and humorous work descrip- 
tive of a soldier’s tribulations and joys. 
Mr. Kohs appeared on the stage to 


take bows with Mr. Solomon. , 
The Prelude to Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger”, Mozart’s “Eine Kleine 


Nachtmusik” and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony were well played. 

The Columbus Opera Club, now in 
its twenty-second year, was incorpo- 
rated this month according to the laws 
of Ohio. Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch was 
named president and Charlotte Gaines 


The 
“Impresario” 
Arts. Leads 


music director. 
Mozart's 
of Fine 
Dorothy 


club performed 
at the Gallery 
were sung by 
Gartner and Helen Erfurt, 
soprano, and Thomas Dickens, bass. 
Several hearings of the work are 
planned for the near future. 

The Independent Players presented 
Friml’s “Three Musketeers” at the 
Hartman Theatre Oct. 19, 20 and 2 
under the direction of Albert German- 
son. Mildred Germanson and Robert 
Cocherille sang the leads. 

The Women’s Music Club sponsored 
at its first concert of the season 
Charles Wagner’s group of operatic 
singers in a performance of “Rigo- 
letto”. With Jess Walters as the Jes- 
ter, taking histrionic and vocal honors, 
an able production was heard. 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 








Robeson Receives 
Spingarn Medal 


Paul Robeson received the  thir- 
teenth annual Spingarn Medal on Oct. 
19 at a dinner of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York. The citation mentioned 
Mr. Robeson’s “distinguished achieve- 
ment in the theatre and on the concert 
stage as well as active concern for the 
rights of the common man of every 








the past season, its first, the orchestra 
was supported by Symphony Societies 
in Fayetteville and Springdale and the 
University of Arkansas. In addition 
to concerts to be presented in the 
towns named, two tours are planned 
for November and May. 


Donald ‘Diekson Booked 
For Extensive Tour 


Donald Dickson has a heavy sched- 
ule this season with recital and or- 
chestra bookings taking the lead, and 
opera performances with the Philadel- 
phila La Scala 
coming in for a 
heavy share of 
his time. Mr. 
Dickson, whose 
youth and per- 
sonality appeal 
to his audi- 
ence just as 
much as_his 
voice and artis- 
try, will appear 


in New York 
State, New En- 
gland, the 


Donald Dickson 


Middlewest and 
and through the 
entire South. 

Among the cities that will hear him 





race, color, religion and nationality.” are Albany, Saratoga Springs, Buf- 
The medal oS by the alo, Detroit, Galesburg, Ill., Ripon, 
a Rae a sormer Wis., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Columbia 
president of the ational Association. and Springfield, Mo., Fayetteville, 
‘aie a Ark., San Angelo and Amarillo, Tex., 
Twe Mere Societies to Aid Pensacola, Tallahassee, Jacksonville, 
Northwest Arkansas Symphony and Daytona Beach, Fia., Thomas- 
Two additional societies have been Ville, Ga., Washington, D.. Ca. Mt. 
formed in Eureka Springs and Benton- Pleasant, Mich., St. I aui, Minn., 
ville, Ark., for the support of the Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, : Memphis, 
Northwest Arkansas Symphony con- Fredericksburg, Va., and New Wilm- 
ducted by William Hacker. During ington, Pa. 
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For Christmas 


More Christmas Novelties 
Come from the Publishers 


A= a later start than usual, 
_& the publishers’ presses have been 
yielding new Christmas music for 
church choirs and other choral groups, 
and most of it will be found to be 
rewarding. 

Original new carols of fine musical 
quality by Seth Bingham and Claude 
Means and some noteworthy arrange- 
ments are published by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. Mr. Bingham’s 
charming “The Christmas Child” is 
issued for both four-part and three- 
part chorus, and Mr. Means’s “Of 
Jesus’ Birth Today We Sing” is a 
Christmas anthem of very distinctive 
character. John W. Work has made 
a_ striking choral version of the 
Christmas spiritual, “Go, Tell It on 
the Mountain”, which Harvey Gaul’s 
free arrangement for four-part mixed 
chorus and soprano, alto and tenor 
solos enriches an “Amish Carol of 
the Hills”. Channing Lefebvre has 
rendered a timely service to men’s 
choral groups with his “Old Carols 
for Young Men”, a collection of some 
17 favorite carols effectively arranged 
for men’s voices in three parts, one of 
the most attractive of recent Galaxy 
publications. 

Harold Flammer, Inc., has a new 
carol by Frances Williams entitled 
“Following Yonder Star”, available in 
four different choral arrangements. 
This is a song of pronounced musical 
beauty, the alternating rhythms lend- 
ing a special significance to the text. 

A rich sheaf of Christmas novelties 
from J. Fischer & Bro. includes 
Garth Edmundson’s “Break Forth, O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light”, an out- 
standing antiphonal chorale of majes- 
tic dignity; a tender little anthem by 
Claude Means, “O Little Stranger”; 
an effectively conceived setting by 
Richard Keys Biggs of “Today Christ 
Is Born”, (“Hodie Christus Natus 
Est”), which ends with a refrain 
taken from an ancient French carol; 
a tasteful arrangement of an old 
French tune in “Tonight” by Charlotte 
Garden; an excellent arrangement of 
the Moravian carol, “Thou Child 
Divine”, for both four-part mixed 
voices and male voices by Robert EI- 
more and Robert B. Reed, and two in- 
dividual issues, “Come, All Ye Who 
Weary” and “A Christmas Prayer”, 
from “The Incarnate Word” by the 
same team of composers. 

From the same house come a note- 
worthy arrangement by John W. 
Work of the beautiful Christmas 
spiritual, “New Born”, and a well- 
planned arrangement in modern style 
for junior and senior choirs of the 
traditional “Good Christian Men, Re- 
joice” by W. A. Goldsworthy. In ad- 
dition, Father Finn’s exhilarating 
“Noel! Alleluia”, from the firm’s “A 
Quintette of Christmas Carols”, is 
now issued separately. 

Carl Fischer publishes a three-part 
chorus for women’s voices, “Poor 
Mary”, by Katherine K. Davis, in 
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which the composer has captured the 
essential spirit of the traditional Negro 
spirituals with extraordinary success ; 
an ingratiating Christmas lullaby, 
“Jesus Lies in the Cradle”, by Robert 


Hernried; a fine carol by Carl F. 
Mueller, “O Moon, Shine Forth”, 
and well-devised arrangements for 


various choral groups of Leontovich’s 
Ukranian “Carol of the Bells” by 
Peter J. Wilhousky. 

The London firm of A. V. Broad- 
hurst, represented here by Carl 
Fischer, has just issued choral ver- 
sions by Edward S. Breck for four 
different combinations of voices of 
Teresa Del Riego’s familiar Christ- 
mas song, “A Star Was His Candle”. 

From C. C. Birchard come a 
beautiful setting by Arthur Bergh of 


Christina Rossetti’s “Love Came 
Down at Christmas” for four-part 
mixed chorus unaccompanied; a 


Christmas anthem of piquant modal 
flavor by David Hugh Jones entitled 
“Amid the Snows a Rose”, and an 
effective anthem by Morten J. Luvaas, 
“While Stars Their Vigil Keep”. And 
Birchard publishes excellent choral 
arrangements of a “Catalan Carol” 
and the old English “On Christmas 
Night” by Robert W. Gibb and the 
Breton carol, “Come, Ye Lofty, Come, 
Ye Lowly”, by Don Malin. 8 


Violin 


Lopatnikoff Concerto 
For Violin Issued 


IOLINISTS in search of music 

which is truly contemporary in 
spirit will welcome the appearance of 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff's Violin Concerto, 
Op. 26, issued by Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., with the composer’s 
own reduction of the orchestral score 
for piano ($3). The work has already 
been heard both in this form and in 
its original guise with orchestra. 

The most notable thing about this 
concerto is its insistent rhythmic drive. 
At the beginning, the composer intro- 
duces a vital theme with an octave 
leap, and for several pages the soloist 
and orchestra race along almost 
breathlessly, until a cadenza breaks 
the line for a few measures, only to 
return to the original pace. Sure fin- 
gers and a stout heart are required 
for this restless music. In contrast, 
the second movement is lyrical in 
mood, with arpeggiated figures in the 
violin weaving an intricate melodic 
pattern. It ends in a chain of high 
trills, against muted chords in the ac- 
companiment, which have a magical 
effect. The finale is a swift, trickily 
syncopated movement. Again, the em- 
phasis is upon rhythm. Challenging 
and deliberately intellectual, this is a 
work which rewards study. 


Reviews in Brief 


“Valse Sentimentale”, 
kovsky, transcribed by David J. 
Grunes. Russian-American Music 
Publishers. An arrangement effec- 


by Tchai- 
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Livingston Gearhart 


N. Lopatnikoff 


tively made for concert use, for either 
violin or viola, the part for the latter 
being given on the reverse side of the 
page of the violin part (75c). 


Clarinet 


An Admirable Collection 
Of Music for Clarinetists 


ELDOM does one run across a 
S collection of music so well chosen, 
so unusual and so amusingly put to- 
gether as the “Clarinet Session” com- 
piled and arranged by Don Cassel and 
Livingston Gearhart, which is issued 
by Words and Music, Inc. ($1.25). 
As the editors put it, this volume is 
designed to furnish “informal music- 
making for fun” for clarinetists. The 
music ranges from Palestrina to mod- 
ern jazz. It is arranged for two, three, 
or four B flat clarinets, unaccom- 
panied, and almost every clarinetist 
will find something of interest in the 
volume. 

Especially praiseworthy is the 
amount of contrapuntal music which 
the editors have managed to include. 
There are rounds by Brahms, Purcell 
and the contemporary Alec Wilder, 
besides a jazz round by “Suomynona” 
(an example of the quips which add to 
the entertaining quality of the collec- 
tion), Several examples of musical in- 
genuity by Bach, Mozart, Haydn and 
others are offered, pieces which can be 
played backwards and forwards at the 
same time, mirror duets and other 
feats. Folk music is also amply repre- 
sented in the collection. One of the 
pieces, called “Hash for Three,” con- 
tains phrases from over 18 well-known 
songs, forming a sort of musical cross- 
word puzzle. There are also variations 
on “London Bridge” in the styles of 
Handel, Haydn, Chopin, Debussy (“Ce 
qu’on a vu au dessous le pont”) and 
“Stuff” Smith. Altogether this compil- 
ation should prove popular with clari- 
netists and listeners alike. 5 


Reviews in Brief 


Arioso from Cantata No. 156, by J. 
S. Bach, arranged by H. R. Kent, Carl 
Fischer (40c). The rich color of the 
B-flat clarinet in this arrangement for 
that instrument and piano lends a new 
charm to an instrumental aria that not 
only is a favorite of music-lovers to- 
day but was obviously dear to the com- 
poser’s heart, as he used it in three dif- 
ferent works, in the opening Sinfonia 
of the cantata mentioned, in the Largo 
of the piano concerto in F minor, and 
in the Largo of the violin concerto in 
G minor. 





Favorite Kreisler Pieces 
Given to Brass Instruments 
Te of Fritz Kreisler’s most 
popular violin pieces have now 
been brought into the domain of brass 
instruments by Erik Leidzen, whose 
admirable arrangements of them are 
published by Charles Foley. The 
pieces are the Rondino on a Theme by 











and the 


Beethoven, the “Liebesleid’’ 
Heuberger “Midnight Bells”. 

All of them, whether designed for 
solo, duet or trio, are provided with 
piano accompaniments closely follow- 
ing the originals. The Rondino is 
arranged for either one or two horns 
in F, for one or two B-flat trumpets 
(or cornets), and for trombone or 
euphonium; the “Liebesleid” is trans- 
lated into terms of solo B-flat trumpet 
or baritone, solo horn in F, and solo 
trombone or euphonium, while the 
“Midnight Bells” appears in two 
forms, for one, two or three B-flat 
trumpets or baritone, and for solo 
trombone or euphonium. These ar- 
rangements have all been made with 
authoritative knowledge of the instru- 
ments involved and deserve a warm 
welcome from players. (Solo forms, 
80c; duets, $1.25; trio, $1.50. 


For Flute or Oboe: 


Arioso, from Cantata No. 156 by J. 
S. Bach, arranged by A. F. Gaylord, 
C. Fischer (40c). The beautiful in- 
strumental aria that Bach used in three 
different works, tastefully transcribed 
for flute or oboe with piano accom- 
paniment. It lends itself with peculiar 
effectiveness to these woodwind instru- 
ments. od 


New Music Received 


For Miscellaneous Groups (Sacred): 


“The Sanctus”, by Martin Luther, arr. 
by Clarence Dickinson as antiphonal anthem 
for adult and youth choirs. “A Child’s 
Easter”, by W. A. Goldsworthy, for two- 
part junior choir with obbligato parts for 
senior sopranos and altos. A Choral Invo- 
cation, by Ralph E. Clewell, for two sopranos, 
two altos, two tenors and three basses. 
“Sanctus”, by P. Chesnokoff, arr. by A. 
Gretchaninoff for five-part mixed chorus 
(two tenors). “Save Us, O Lord”, vesper 
hymn by R. Mills Silby for two sopranos, 
alto, tenor and two basses (Gray). 

“God Comes From His Heaven Today”. 
by Johann Hermann Schein, arr. by George 
Howerton for two sopranos, alto, two tenors 
and bass (C. Fischer). 

“O Thou Who Camest from Above’, by 
Edward J. Dent, for five-part mixed chorus 
(two basses), unacrompanied (Oxford: C. 
Fischer). 

“Praise the Name of the Lord”, by A. 
Yesaooloff, and “When Israel Went Forth 
Out of Egypt”, by Alex. Nikolsky, arr. by 
N. Lindsay Norden for eight-part chorus. 
“Forever Is It Meet”, by Alex. -Kopyloff, 
arr. for nine-part chorus (three tenors) and 
“Gladsome Light”, by H. Veflyaeff, arr. for 
ten-part chorus (three tenors and three 
basses) by N. Lindsay Norden. “Laudate 
Dominum in Tympanis”, by Palestrina, and 
“Domine quid multiplicati”, by Orlando Di 
Lasso, arr. for three antiphonal mixed 
choirs and “Angelus ad pastores”, by Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli, arr. for two choirs, one of 
two sopranos, two altos, tenor and bass, the 
other of three tenors and three basses, by 
Maynard Klein. “Magnificat”, by Winfred 
Douglas, for eight-part chorus (J. Fischer). 


“Send Out Thy Light”, by Gounod, arr. 
by Kenneth E. Runkel for three choirs 
(Schmidt). 


For Unison Singing (Sacred): 

“The Loving Saviour”, by John Holler. 
“Benedictus es, Domine’, by G. Winston 
Cassler. “Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day”, 
by John Holler (Gray). 

“Come Unto Him’’, from Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah”, transposed into A flat (E. C. 
Schirmer). 





THE ORGAN STUDENT'S 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


By 
DR. CASPAR KOCH 





A treatise on the theoretic, historic 
and esthetic elements of interpreta- 
tion, written by one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities. Many musical 
illustrations emphasize an already 
clear text and simplify for students 
and organists what were heretofore 
confusing issues relating to interpre- 
tation and ornamentation. 


Price—$2.00 
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ARJORIE LAWRENCE “Sings 

for the Boys” in a new Columbia 
Masterwork volume (M-579) and 
turns out an unusually thrilling collec- 
tion composed of “Waltzing Matilda”, 
“Annie Laurie”, “The Lord’s Prayer”, 
“Danny Boy”, “My Hero”, “Maori 
Farewell” and “Auld Lang Syne”— 
favorites of the men she entertained 
overseas in the Pacific, Australia, 
Europe and England. Except for a few 
slightly over-pretty passages, the or- 
chestral accompaniments are beauti- 
fully arranged, some of them including 
passages for a male quartet. Miss 
Lawrence’s voice is as gorgeous and 
vigorous as ever. “Annie Laurie” 
packs a full-bodied emotional punch 
and abounds with lovely nuance; “The 
Lord’s Prayer” is made to sound like 
really important musical literature; 
and “Waltzing Matilda”, the way Miss 
Lawrence sings it at least, appears to 
be the sturdiest, lustiest song to come 
out of the war. 


HAT thrice-familiar staple of the 

violin repertoire the Mendelssohn 
Concerto emerges fresh as an Easter 
bonnet in the Columbia recording made 
by Nathan Milstein, with Bruno Wal- 
ter conducting the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony (MM-577, 4 discs). 
Mr. Milstein plays the entire work 
with impeccable elegance. His tempos 
are rapid and he does not indulge in 
the sentimentality which is so easy to 
inject into the slow movement. None- 
theless there will be listeners who 
would like to hear the work played 
more spaciously. Something: of the 
lyricism and charm of the music is 
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lost in this performance. Mr. Walter 
provides a warm accompaniment and 
conducts the orchestra in a deft per- 
formance of the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” Scherzo on the last side. S. 





OMEHOW Victor’s recording of 

Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 30, for piano and violin (DM 
1008, 4 discs), misses fire. The Sonata 
itself, if not as great as the “Kreut- 
zer” or the later one in G, is one of 
the most popular, Nevertheless, the 
present performmance by Hephzibah and 
Yehudi Menuhin refuses to hit the 
mark. The noted violinist and his sis- 
ter play it with technical finish, cor- 
rectness, devotion and the European- 
made recording is excellent. But a 
fundamental spark is lacking, the per- 
formance, despite conscientious team- 
work, does not interest and there is 
hardly any point in all four movements 
where this reviewer, at least, could 
not shut it off without the slightest 
compunction. 

The last record side of the set is 
devoted to Beethoven’s rarely heard 
Rondo in G for violin and piano. The 
main subject of this number is that 
melody which Fritz Kreisler sentimen- 
talized into a “Rondino on a Beethov- 
en Theme”. Beethoven himself em- 
ployed it in duple time for one of his 
“Country Dances”. 


HOSE who know and like the 

music of Samuel Barber will be 
grateful to Bruno Walter for the 
sumptuous performance of Barber’s 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 9, in one move- 
ment, recorded for Columbia by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(MX-252, 2 discs). Mr. Walter con- 
ducts the work so persuasively that the 
listener can admire the brio of the 
performance even if he does not find 
the music as exciting as Mr. Walter 
seems to. The rather banal romanti- 
cism of style in which this symphony is 
written, and the hustle and bustle of 
the orchestration (which reminds one 
at times of the fable of the mountain 
and the mouse) leave one with an 
empty feeling at the close. But it is 
good to have so excellent a recording 
available, and one can only praise the 
readiness of the recording companies 
to give a hearing to contemporary 
composers. It is a healthy sign in our 
musical life. Si 


65 Corny Moments in Song” is 
an apt title for the new Victor 
album in which Jan Peerce sings the 
well known Italian songs “O Sole 
Mio”, “Torna a Sorrento”, “Mattin- 
ata” and Rossini’s “La Danza”. Mr. 
Peerce has few peers in this particu- 
lar type of lyric utterance and the rec- 
ords faithfully reproduce all the 
warmth and ringing beauty of his 
tones. He forces his voice a bit here 
and there, which, oddly enough, seems 
to add rather than detract from the 


overall effectiveness of the songs. 

(Victor Red Seal, SP-8, 10-inch, 4 

sides. ) M 
Pons will 


| ag mag of Lily 
doubtless welcome the soprano’s 
recently issued “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” and her “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme” (Columbia Masterworks Set, 
M--MM-561, 3 discs). An orchestra 
under Pietro Cimara supplies an ac- 
ceptable accompaniment. Miss Pons 
delivers the familiar airs with her cus- 
tomary thin tone and her usual agility 
in the various ornamental passages 
and cadenzas. Unfortunately, her top- 
most notes are sometimes disconcert- 
ingly flat. 


DOZEN perennial Stephen Foster 
favorites have been recorded for 
Victor Red Seal by Richard Crooks 
(M-354). The songs are accompanied 








by Frank LaForge at the piano, some 
of them include passages sung by a 
male quartet, and a few contain some 
excellent banjo playing by Ralph 
Colicchio. For the most part Mr. 
Crooks’s approach to this music is a 
trifle stiff to the detriment of the 
“folksy”, ballad quality of the songs. 
The tenor’s best achievements are in 
“De Camptown Races” and “Ah! May 
the Red Rose Live Alway”, which is 
beautifully done. M. 


Single Discs (12 inch) 

With Emanuel Bay at the piano, 
the cellist, Edmund Katz, plays with 
spirit and a tone of considerable sonor- 
ity a Beethoven curiosity in the form 
of a Sonatine originally for mandoline 
and cembalo and now arranged by J. 
Stutschewsky and I. Thaler. The re- 
verse side of the record is a creditable 
performance by the same artists of 
Glazounoff’s “Chant du Ménestrel”. 
(Victor Red Seal) 

There is little new to tell at this 
date of Patrice Munsel’s delivery of 
the “Hymn to the Sun”, from “Le 
Coq d'Or”, or of Philine’s “Polon- 
aise’ from “Mignon”, both of which 





she has sung at the Metropolitan. If 
the young Soprano’s performance of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff air lacks the 
sensuousness of tone which it rightly 
calls for, her delivery of the Ambroise 
Thomas show piece has a good deal of 
spirit and aplomb, as well as brillian- 
cy of a sort. The lapses from pitch 
are unlikely to trouble very sorely 
those who admire Miss Munsel’s agil- 
ity in florid singing and the boldness 
with which she negotiates top tones. 
(Victor Red Seal) 

The performance of Mendelssohn's 
“Fingal’s Cave” by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler is of 
average quality. To get the best out 
of it one should play it with intensi- 
fied dynamics. Otherwise a_ lovely 
poetic passage such as that in which 
the voice of the oboe rises above the 
music like the cry of a sea-bird over 
the choppy waters fails to stand out 
with necessary prominence. (Victor 
Red Seal). 

Richard Crooks sings with resonant 
tone and in broadly sentimental fashion 


the Negro Spiritual “Were You 
There” and J. Airlie Dix’s “The 
Trumpeter”, swellingly accompanied 


by the Victor Orchestra under Maxi- 
milian Pilzer. It is a record which 
should unquestionably appeal to those 
who..enjoy Mr. Crook’s voice in par- 
ticular and this type of music in gen- 
eral. (Victor Red Seal). ‘ 








fame as a “typical American”. 





ROY HARRIS, 


one of the most distinguished com- 
posers of our time, is under its 


Dr. 
future include the completion of his 
Seventh Symphony, on which he is now 
working, and the writing of a series 
of settings, of American folk materials, 
for voice and piano, for a cappella 
chorus, and for piano solo. 
will publish all of these works. 


Roy Harris is one of the most performed, most discussed, and most 
recorded composers in American music. He has won international 


"I think that nobody has expressed with such genius the American 
life, the vitality, the greatness, the strength of this country.” 
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Three New Compositions for the Piano 
By the Eminent Young Composer— 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO 


Prelude: To a Young Musician 


Suite for Piano........... 
Suite from the Ballet "On Stagel”................ 1.25 
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Leonard Liebling, Editor and Critic, 
Dies of Heart Attack in New York Home 


EONARD LIEBLING, music 

editor, pianist, critic and com- 
poser, was found dead of a heart ail- 
ment in his New York apartment on 
the afternoon of Oct. 28. He had, ap- 
parently, been dead for a number of 
hours as he was still dressed in eve- 
ning clothes which he had worn the 
previous night. He was 71 years old. 


Born in New York, Feb. 7, 1876, the 
son of Max and Mathilde Liebling, he 
was brought up in a musical atmos- 
phere as his father and his uncles, Emil 
and Georg Liebling, all natives of 
Germany, were well known in the mu- 
sical world of the time. Leonard was 
educated at the College of the City. of 
New York and, on graduating, went to 
Berlin where he studied piano under 


Karl Heinrich Barth and Theodor 
Kullak, and theory with Heinrich 
Urban. He also had piano lessons 


with Leopold Godowsky. He appeared 
as a pianist in Europe, also in this 
country and taught in Utica, N. Y., 
and New York City. In 1898 he be- 
came assistant editor of MUSICAL 
America, and four years later joined 
the staff of The Musical Courier, with 
which he remained until his death. He 
became editor-in-chief of the publica- 
tion in 1911. From 1923 to 1936 he 
was music critic of the New York 
American. From 1937 to 1940 he was 
music editor of the Radio Guide. In 
1904 he married Eda Baxter of Brook- 
lyn. They had one daughter, Viva, 
who became the Marquesa Vidal- 
Quadras, whose husband was killed in 
the Spanish civil war, and who later 
became known as a magazine writer. 
She died in 1944, 


Mr. Liebling wrote the librettos of 
four light operas, “The Girl and the 
Kaiser”, “The Balkan Princess”, “The 
American Maid” and “Vera Violetta”. 
He also wrote a number of plays, five 





Leonard Liebling 


compositions include an _ orchestral 
overture, a trio, works for the piano, 
and songs. He appeared occasionally 
as a concert pianist and often included 
his own compositions on his programs. 
He was long an active member of the 
Lotos Club and frequently acted as 
toastmaster at its dinners. He also be- 
longed to The Lambs and had served 
for three years on its council. He fre- 
quently spoke on behalf of the Ameri- 
can composer and was in favor of the 
inclusion of women as_ orchestral 
players. 

He is survived by his wife and one 
sister, Mrs. Arthur Mosler, a promi- 
nent New York voice teacher, known 
professionally by her maiden name, 
Estelle Liebling. 





Carl Oskar Alwin 
Mexico Ciry.—Carl Oskar Alwin, 
conductor of the Opera Nacional here 


He was 


an attack of angina pectoris. 
born in Kénigsberg, East Prussia, 54 
years ago, and educated at the Uni- 


versity of Berlin. He had conducted 
in Hamburg and Vienna, going to the 
latter city in 1917. He came to the 
United States in 1938, and for a time 
acted as accompanist for Jan Kie- 
pura. He had also conducted with 
the Chicago Opera. He was at one 
time the husband of Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, concert soprano and _ teacher. 
His present wife, formerly Mrs. 
Stefanie Harrison, survives him. 


Carl Wilhelm Kern 


Sr. Louts—Carl Wilhelm Kern, 
composer, died here on Aug. 19. Born 
in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1874, Mr. Kern 
came to this country in 1893. He 
taught piano and theory in various lo- 
calities and was for forty years editor 
for the Shattinger Piano & Music Co. 
of St. Louis. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music was conferred on 
him by Illinois Wesleyan University 
in 1939, Hw. WW. C. 





George Coles Stebbins 


CatskiL, N. Y.—George Coles 
Stebbins, composer of over 1,500 
hymns, of an Evangelistic nature, and 
an associate of Moody & Sankey, died 
at his home here on Oct. 6. He was 
99 years old. A native of New York 
State he began his career as a tenor 
in a Rochester church. He was at 
one time musical director at North- 
field, but on the death of Sankey in 


1889, he retired to private life in 
Brooklyn though he continued to 
compose. 





John Fabrizio 

John Fabrizio, who retired from the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
eight years ago, after serving as flaut- 
ist for many years with that organ- 
ization and before that with the New 
York Symphony, died of a heart at- 
tack at the home of his daughter on 
Long Island on Oct. 6. He was born 
in Foggio, Italy, 68 years ago and 
came to this country as a child of nine. 





Institute of 
Georges 


studied at the 
Art with the late 


He had 
Musical 
Barrere. 


William V. Storch 

William V. Storch, for 15 years a 
member of the violin section of the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died at his home on Oct. 8. He was 
born and educated in Germany and 
had played with both the New York 
Symphony and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. He was at one time con- 
cert master at the Strand Theater in 
New York. 
Philadelphia La Scala League 
Issues “Opera News-Review” 


meyie heat atacnenet 


The Opera News-Review, the or- 
gan of the Philadelphia’ La Scala 
Opera League, which came into being 
last March, made its first appearance 
in July. Its editor is H. T. Craven. 
The magazine is an attractive publica- 
tion, well printed and _ illustrated. 
There are articles devoted to the aims 
and interests of the La Scala Opera 
Guild, one on the backgrounds of Do- 
nizetti’s “La Favorita”, on the La 
Scala corps de ballet, the chorus, the 
individual singers and conductors, the 
revival in Philadelphia of Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly”; also, an amus- 
ing account of a performance of “Tris- 
tan” at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music long ago when Milka Ternina 
became suddenly indisposed and had 
to be supplanted by an inferior singer 
and when the tenor cast as Tristan 
was so hopelessly drunk that the en- 





tire last act except the “Liebestod” 
had to be omitted. 
Ballet Highlights Begin 
Five Month Tour 
Leonide Massine’s Ballet Russe 


Highlights opened a five-months tour 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
on Oct. 3. Among other cities to be 
visited under the management of For- 
tune Gallo are Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis and Louisville. 








of which were produced. His musical since 1941, died on Oct. 15, following 
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WAGNER BOOK EXPOSES BAYREUTH DEFILEMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


lasting monument to German stupidity”, she 
says. The time was to come when, unlike 
her brothers and even her sister, Friedelind 
realized the trend matters were taking and 
sensed in the stare of those basilisk eyes the 
forces of black magic and destruction. She 
saw much of Hitler, she and her sister were 
oppressively entertained by him at the Berlin 
Chancellery and elsewhere after he had come 
to power. Her situation for the time being 
did not permit outspoken revolt though it is 
astonishing how far she sometimes let herself 
go. The concentration camp was the penalty, 
she must have known, for an unconsidered 
word, let alone for mutiny. 

As the chasm between Friedelind and her 
mother widened and as their ideological paths 
increasingly diverged “Mausi” cultivated more 
and more the company of her aunts. Daniela, 
especially, was bitterly hostile to her sister-in- 
law. Her voice was “sharp as vinegar” when 
she spoke of Winifred. For one thing she had 
always resented Siegfried’s marriage to a girl 
less than half his age; for another, she loathed 
the Englishwoman ever since the latter refused 
to put on the shoes and dresses Daniela had 
picked out for her and in which, according to 
Friedelind, “no self-respecting bride would be 
seen”. There were many other occasions, 
when the pair met, that the fur flew. Friedelind 
recounts one matchless encounter between her 
mother ard her aunt when the former re- 
proached the old lady for kissing Furtwaeng- 
ler and the straightlaced Frau Thode, “married 
28 years and still unkissed”, screamingly de- 
fended herself against the charge. 


One of Winifred’s steps which infuriated 
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her first daughter, in particular, was to ap- 
point Heinz Tietjen to the guardianship of 
the children in the event of her own death. 
Tietjen was Intendant of the Berlin State 
Opera and he filled a number of important 
posts at the Festspielhaus. Friedelind loathed 
him. She describes him as a turncoat of the 
most vicious sort. At the Berlin Opera he in- 
stalled dictaphones in his office and even on 
the stage and, after Hitler came to power, con- 
fronted even the conductor, Clemens Krauss, 
with a disc containing an incautious remark 
he had once made of the Hitler regime. And 
his guile showed itself in myriad other ways. 


Hatred and Jealousy 


Tietjen, however, is only one concerning 
whom the authoress opens the book of the seven 
seals! She tells of Furtwaengler’s weakness 
of character and of his jealousy of Toscanini; 
of Muck’s equally virulent hatred of the great 
Italian, which was the reason he broke forever 
with Bayreuth. She tells with unconcealed glee 
of Fritz Busch’s marvelous rejoinder to Nazi 
appeals to return to Germany (“I shall re- 
turn”, he wrote Goebbels, “when you, Hitler 
and Goering are publicly hanged!”) There 
is not a little, too, about Richard Strauss (one 
of Friedelind’s brothers said that Strauss’s 
“Parsifal” was one continual waltz ‘“‘so that one 
didn’t even fall asleep”). When Pauline Strauss 
was confronted at Garmisch by a Nazi official 
soliciting contributions for the Olympic Games 
she screamed so fiercely at him: “Didn’t my 
husband write that damned ‘Olympic Hymn’ 
for you for nothing?” that the man fled in ter- 
ror! Then there is Sir Thomas Beecham who 
once, when Hitler applauded something he was 
conducting for a broadcast, said in tones that 
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thousands of radio listeners heard, “The old 
bloke seems to like it!” 


With all his supposed admiration for Wag- 
ner Hitler once decided that both the “Parsi- 
fal” Flowermaidens and the “Tannhauser” 
Bacchantes would be more effective “if they 
appeared naked”; while Goebbels and _ his 
henchmen went so far as to project a newer 
and bigger Festspielhaus to replace the orig- 
inal one! Hitler, at Winifred’s plea, vetoed 
the scheme which got as far as the blueprint 
stage. 


How Friedelind at long last crept away from 
Wahnfried “like a thief rather than a daugh- 
ter”; how she went to London and to Paris, 
how she entreated Furtwaengler to tear up 
his return ticket to Germany, how Toscanini 
vowed to protect her like a child of his own 
and how she flatly rejected the entreaty of 
her mother—Hitler’s emissary—to come home 
—all these things and much more, by turns 
terrifying, amusing and thrilling, are for the 
reader of this exceptional book to discover. 


From Friedelind’s own lips I heard only a 
few days ago that Winifred is at the moment 
living in a small village not far from Bayreuth ; 
that her sister and her brothers are married 
and have two children each; that much of 
Wahnfried is destroyed together with the lovely 
rococo opera house of the Margraves. Yet Sieg- 
friend’s daughter could not tell me what had 
become of the Wahnfried archives (“If they 
were left where they used to be they are safe; 
if not, I doubt it”.) Neither has she any idea 
of their keeper’s, Dr. Otto Strobel’s where- 
abouts. One piece of news she told me at 
which, I fell certain, every true lover of Wag- 
ner will rejoice: The Nazis finally concluded 
that “Parsifal” and the “Ring” were dangerous 
and banned them even in Bayreuth! 
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What's the other thing we ought to do 
this Christmas 








OR the last four years, the Christmas 
phrase, “Peace on earth, good will to 
man”, has had a pretty hollow, bitter ring. 


This year, it won’t, 


And surely, one thing each of us will want 
to do this Christmas is to give thanks that 
peace has finally come to us—both peace and 
victory. 


One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose—first— 
the kind of gift that helped to bring us peace 
and victory and will now help us to enjoy 
them. 


Ww 


Victory Bonds take care of the men who 
fought for us—provide money to heal them, 
to give them a fresh start in the country they 
saved. 


Victory Bonds help to insure a sound, 
prosperous country for us all to live and 
work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in emer- 
gencies—and extra cash for things we want 
to do ten years from now. 


Ww 


Choose—first—the finest gift in all the 
world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all—VICTORY BONDS! 
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An Urgent Reminder 


Although February 1946 is more than three months away, time passes rapidly. Work on 
the 1946 edition of the MUSICAL AMERICA ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE has already begun. 
Conditions throughout the entire publishing industry still present so many limitations and 
obstacles, that only with much additional time and complete cooperation can mechanical 
schedules be met. 


In compiling, planning and illustrating the vast amount of editorial and advertising 
material that appears in the ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE, much time must be allowed the 
printers, engravers and service firms in order to get the best results possible. Shortages of 
paper, metal, inks and labor have brought about an unimaginable slowness in the handling 
of this material. As a result, we are now obliged to rearrange our schedules to conform with 
the much slowed-down tempo of our service firms. In short, this means that where preparation 
of an item formerly consumed two days, four days are now necessary. 


With the new season under way, America is well into one of its greatest music eras. As 
activities in every branch of music continue to increase, the scope and thoroughness of the 
1946 ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE will also mount. The vital information and service the SPECIAL 
ISSUE has been offering for the past 38 years are in greater demand than ever before. (Within 
one month after the 1945 edition was issued our supply of copies was exhausted. Since that 
time we have been receiving reservations daily for the 1946 edition. Only our supply of paper 
will determine whether or not all orders will be filled.) 


Because of the extreme importance of being represented in the advertising columns of 
the 1946 edition of the MUSICAL AMERICA ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE, to be published 
in FEBRUARY, we sincerely urge that you send in your space reservation at once! Advertis- 
ing copy should be in our hands at the earliest possible moment. In order that sufficient 
time is allowed for planning your display and making plates, we would appreciate your 
cooperation in assisting us to meet rigid production schedules. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE AT ONCE! 
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Send Your Copy and Layout Without Delay to: 


MUSICAL AMERICA i 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


STEINWAY BUILDING, 113 WEST 571TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE 
IS THE GREATEST PRESTIGE BUILDER IN MUSIC! 





